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No. 23 


Fuel 


Description of This Interesting Process Developed in Norway 
Where Charcoal No Longer is Available for Pig Iron Production 


Although iron ore has been smelt- 
ed successfully with charcoal as fuel, 
the results from the use of coke in 
an electric furnace until © recently 
have not proved encouraging. © For 
several years, however, experiments 
have been conducted in Norway with 
the use of coke in place of charcoal, 
and the results have been so gratify- 
ing’ that a plant already has been 
built containing four clectric smelting 
units, while another is in course of 
erection and will be placed in opera- 
tion before the first of the year. 
The Tinfos Iron Works at Notodden, 
Norway, is the first plant to success- 
fully smelt iron ore in an electric 
furnace with coke as fuel, the daily 
output of the four units aggregating 
40 tons. 

The power for the Tinfos Iron 
Works is taken from falls located 
on the Tinn river in the vicinity of 
Notodden, Norway. The _ develop- 





ment was first made for the paper 
mills located at that point, but has 
since been extended and much of 


the power is now used for the direct 
smelting of iron ore. There are two 
waterfalls, the lower being known as 
Tinfos, while the upper one and the 
last to be developed is called Sagafos, 
the distance between the two being 
about half a mile. The first named 
falls have a drop of about 60 feet and 
the latter about 30 feet. 


Size of Stations 


In station No. 1 there are two gen- 
erators of 2,500-horsepower capacity 
each, two of 1,000-horsepower each, 
one 650 and one 300-horsepower, all 
direct-coupled to horizontal shaft tur- 
bines and developing three-phase, 
5,000-volt, 50-cycle current. 

No. 2 station takes but half of the 


volume of the water of the upper 
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falls due to prior water rights which 
could not be acquired. By locating 
the station some distance downstream 
the head has been increased from 30 
to 80 feet. There are three generat- 
ors, each having a capacity of 6,600 
horsepower and developing current 
with the same characteristics as the 
No. 1 station, the stations being con- 
nected in parallel. 

In 1909 and 1910 the first experi- 


ments in the smelting of iron ore 
by electricity were carried on in 
Norway and Sweden, the furnaces 
at that time being constructed to 


use charcoal as the reducing agent. 
1870 to that time there had 
been no’‘iron industry in Norway, 
due to the fact that the price of char- 
had advanced to a point that 
made the old furnaces unprofitable. 
Sweden, however, was somewhat 
more fortunately situated and still 
continues to use charcoal furnaces, 


From 


coal 





FIG. 1—GENERAL VIEW OF THE POWER DEVELOPMENT AT NOTODDEN, NORWAY, NO: 1 PLANT AT LEFT AND 
THE FALLS AT RIGHT 
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FIG. 2—VIEW SHOWING FURNACE HOUSE AND STOCK YARD 


although the time is not far distant 
when charcoal iron also will be no 
longer produced in that country. 

It was this scarcity of charcoal and 
the constantly increasing price that 
led to the experiments with the elec- 
tric furnaces as it would require con- 
siderably less of this fuel if the prob- 
lem could be solved. The character 
of the iron could in this way be 
maintained without a material  in- 
crease in cost, and the problem in 
Sweden has been very successfully 
solved and the furnaces using char- 
coal as a reducing agent ‘are quite 
successful. 

In Norway, however, charcoal could 
not be obtained and a solution, there- 
fore, was sought through the substi- 
tution of coke for the first named 
fuel. Until the furnace, which is the 
subject of this article, was developed, 
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no success had been secured with 
coke as a reducing agent and it may, 
therefore, be said that it is the first 
furnace of its type. 

The Tinfos Iron Works were or- 
ganized as a direct result of the in- 
vention and plans for the present 
works were started in 1910, the inven- 
tor and engineer, H. Bie Lorentzen, 
becoming manager of the plant. 

The power is transmitted from the 
power plants at Tinfos, a distance of 
about three-quarters of a mile, the 
line consisting of six copper cabies, 
two for each phase. The poles are 
of reinforced concrete and have am- 
ple capacity for transmitting 20,000 
horsepower. The present capacity of 
the line is about 6,600 horsepower. 

As shown in Fig. 8, the furnaces 
have bottom and top electrodes and 
one furnace is operated from each 
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FIG. 3~TRAMWAY FOR CARRYING ORE 


AND FUEL 








THE TRANSFORMERS 


phase of the line. Four furnaces have 
been installed, the extra furnace be- 
ing used as a stand-by and is cut-in 
whenever repairs may be required on 
any of those in operation. There is 
a transformer for each furnace, these 
being of the air-cuoled type and each 
is supplied with its own fan for sup- 
plying the necessary air. The regu- 
lation is on the primary side and is 
arranged to adjust the voltage of the 
secondary in steps of 2.5 volts. 

The construction of the furnace 
provides for feeding the ore and 
coke, which has_ been previously 
crushed, into two stacks or channels, 
one on either side of the top elec- 
trode. Thus the charge surrounds 
this electrode and is replenished as 
the melted material drops into the 
hearth. The pressure on the elec- 


trode is always uniform and only 
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sufficient to form the arc, the charge 
being sufficiently loose to provide 
the necessary resistance for heating, 
the design of the furnace being based 
the resistance principle rather 
than the open are. The packing of 
the charge around the electrode pre- 
yents the formation of arcs and the 
protects the furnace walls 
overheating with its conse- 
destructive tendency, and the 
absence of arcs materially lengthens 
the life of the electrodes. The gases 
pass up through the 
feeding flues may be led away 
for further desired. In the 
present furnace, however, the gas is 
simply allowed to burn at the top, 
no use being made of it. 


up< yn 


charge 
against 
quent 


of combustion 
and 
use if 


The magnetite ore which is being 
smelted contains an average of 44 
per cent iron and is mixed with or- 





FIG. 5—GENERAL VIEW 
dinary, crushed foundry coke. Dur- 
ing more than a year of operation 
the _results have been satisfactory. 
Furnace No. 3 was started on March 
1, 1913, and, up to the time of the 
preparation of this article, a period of 
nearly months, 
shut down and has 
pairs of any kind. 


has not been 


run 


eight 
without re- 
None of the fur- 
naces has ever required relining and 
all have been tapped regularly every 


eight hours 

The arrangement of the bottom 
and bottom electrode has proven very 
satisfactory and no difficulties have 


been encountered in this respect. The 
furnace lining is of the best quality 
of fire brick tamped with a covering 
of dolomite. 

The power consumption is uniform 
and averages about 1,250 kilowatts 
per phase or furnace. The average 
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POWER STATION 


cutput is 10 tons of pig iron per fur- 
day with the present ore 
and total would be _ increased 
with an ore having a higher percent- 
age of iron, the low grade ore having 
a larger percentage of slag per ton 
of finished material and this slag con- 
sumes considerable power in the 
process of smelting. The records 
show that for the past several months 
the average power consumption per 
long ton of pig has been between 2,- 
§00 and 2,900-kilowatt-hours. These 
figures are taken from the high ten- 
sion side of the switchboard .and in- 
clude all of the the trans- 
and leads as well as losses 
due to temporary line troubles which 
have occurred over a_ considerable 
period of time. They are, therefore, 
fairly accurate as to the actual re- 
quirements for smelting ore with the 
iron content mentioned. The 


nace per 
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FIG, 8—CROSS-SECTION OF ONE OF THE ELECTRIC FURNACES 

electric current costs about 25 kron- charcoal pigs. The larger percentage gether with a header which is water- 
ers (about $8.00) per horsepower of the product is exported to Ger- cooled and which has a_ terminal 
year. many and England and the price anchored to a depth of several inches 
A splendid switching arrangement ranges between 75 and 80 kroners into the top of each electrode. A 


has been worked out by Mr. Lorent- 
zen for changing the work from one 
furnace to another, such a change re- 
quiring but a few minutes. 

The pig iron produced is a special 
quality and_ the 
iron of 


low phosphorus 


casting is made in molds 
the shape used in Sweden, being rec- 


tangular and flat like the Swedish 


Ry 


FIG, 9—EXTERNAL 


($20.10 to $21.44) per long ton. 

The electrodes used in the furnaces 
are of the amorphous carbon type, 
square in section, about 12x12 inches 
and 6 feet long. Three of these are 
built into the top electrode, great care 


being exercised in this building-up 
process, which is as follows: The 


three electrodes are first clamped to- 





covering made of dolomite and ground 
fire brick and mixed into 
the form of a paste is then applied to 
the electrode and covers it for about 
five feet of its length. This covering 
to % inch thick and over 


asbestos 


is about %4 
this a covering of silicate of soda or 
liquid Over this 
mass is applied a covering of sheet 


applied. 


glass is 


gree? aoe"? 
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VIEW OF NO. 2 STATION 
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iron for about four feet of the length 
of the carbon. The iron extends un- 
der the head clamp so that it is se- 
curely held in place. The electrode 
is then connected to an electric cur- 
rent and is slowly dried until the 
whole assembly has become a homo- 
geneous mass, and it is then ready 
for use in the furnace. The construc- 
tion is quite similar to that which is 
used in carbide furnaces. 

The electrodes are of French or 
German manufacture and cost about 
10 cents per pound. The life of the 
electrode is about 25 days of 24 hours 
each, or for 75 tappings aggregating 
850 tons of iron. 

The raw materials for the operation 
of the plant are all brought by water, 
the ore coming from the mines lo- 
cated on the southeast coast of Nor- 
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way and the coke from England. It 
is unloaded from boats into buckets 
which are carried to the various 
stockpiles-by an overhead carrier run- 
ning on I beams. From these stock 
piles the material is taken as re- 
quired, crushed and weighed out in 
the proper proportions and fed into 
the furnaces. The flux, which is lime- 
stone, is also brought from Skien, 
located on the Tinn river near its 
mouth, the latter stream being the 
waterway by which all materials are 
brought to the plant. 

The remarkable feature of this plant 
is the fact that it is the first electric 
smelting furnace which has been suc- 
cessfully operated with coke as a re- 
ducing agent and the results obtained 
has resulted in a second license being 
granted to the S. D. Capelen Ulefos 


1007 


Iron Works, Ulefos, Norway, where 
a new plant is now being. erected. 
This second plant will be in opera- 
tion before Jan. 1, 1914, and it is 
expected will give even better re- 
sults than the present plant, as it 
will have all of the improvements 
which have been found desirable from 
the experience obtained at Notodden. 


The owners of the Tinfos Iron 
Works are O. H. Holta, H. C. Han- 
sen, H. H. Tolta, Thy. Schiott and 
H. A. Hansen. H. Bie Lorentzen, 
manager of the plant and inventor of 
the process, is one of the pioneers in 
the design of electric furnaces for 
the manufacture of carbide, ferro- 
chrome, etc., in Europe, and has had 
an experience covering a period from 
the early developments in the in- 
dustry. 


Combination Jar-Ramming Molding Machine 


Owing to the great economy effect- 
ed in ramming molds by the jarring 
process numerous combinations of 
this simple pneumatic machine have 
been introduced whereby the remain- 
ing mold-making operations are per- 
formed mechanically and by which 
rolling-over and drawing the pattern 
by hand are accomplished by the ma- 
chine. By the incorporation of these 
devices in this type -of machine, the 
making of molds is practically auto- 
matic and the only labor ‘involved, not 
mechanically performed, consists of 
carrying away and closing the mold. 





FIG. 1—COMBINATION JAR-RAMMING, 
ROLL-OVER, PATTERN-DRAWING 
MACHINE WITH PATTERN 
ON TABLE 





An exceedingly simple machine of 
the jar-ramming~ type equipped to 
roll-over the mold and draw the pat- 
tern has been designed by the Fed- 
eral Foundry Supply Co., Cleveland, 
and is shown in the accompanying il- 
lustrations. The roll-over device is so 
attached that the machine can be con- 
verted quickly into one of the plain 
jarring type, if work is to be made 
not requiring the roll-over attachment. 
The machine consists essentially of a 
jar-ramming cylinder and table for 
ramming the mold. Two sides of the 
table, however, are extended and con- 





FIG. 2— FLASK ON TABLE FILLED 
WITH SAND BEFORE RAMMING 


tain the eyes for a bar which is in- 
serted to form a hinge for rolling-over 
the pattern plate and mold. To the 
bar are attached two arms, clearly 
shown in Fig. 5, to which the pattern 
plate is bolted. 

When a mold is to be made, the 
pattern rests on the table for the jar- 
ramming machine, as indicated in Fig. 
1. After the flask is set in position 
and filled with sand, the mold is 
rammed by admitting air to the cylin- 
der, and after the mold has received 
a sufficient number of blows to pack 
the sand to the required consistency, 





FIG. 3—ROLLING OVER THE MOLD 
AND LOWERING IT ONTO 
THE FLCOR TO BE 
LEVELLED 
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FIG. 4—THE MOLD LEVELLED AND 
CLAMPS REMOVED PREPARATORY 
TO DRAWING THE PATTERN 


MECHANICALLY 


the sand is struck-off and the bottom 


board is clamped in position. In Fig. 
2 the operator is about to admit air 


into the jar-ramming cylinder, and in 
Fig. 3 the is being rolled-over 
after clamping. In Fig. 4 the mold 
rolled-over the 
clamps operator is 
about to the jar-ram- 
ming cylinder to draw the mold. 


mold 
and leveled, 
and the 
into 


has been 
removed 
admit air 
As 
previously stated, the roll-over device 
is hinged to the jar-ramming table 


and by the upward movement of the 


latter the mold is drawn. This opera- 
tion is shown in Fig. 5, in which the 
pattern has been drawn, and it will 


FIG, 5—DRAWING THE PATTERN 
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be noted that the table of the machine 


likewise has been elevated to effect 
this draw. 
After the pattern has been drawn, 


the pattern plate is rolled back on its 
hinge onto the jar-ramming table, 
which is then lowered and is in posi- 
tion to receive another flask. In the 
meantime the mold previously made is 
carried away. 
bar inserted 
extension of 


By the removal of a 
the eyes in the 
the machine table and corresponding 
openings in the roll-over arms, the 
entire roll-over device can be quickly 
removed. Cores can be made with 
equal facility, the core box being at- 
tached to the roll-over arms in place 
of the pattern plate. The jar-ramming 
and pattern-drawing are 
controlled by one lever, obviating the 
necessity of the operator leaving his 


through 


operations 
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the bank of the bay, by a wire rope- 
way, which runs the crest of a 
hill to the concentrating plant, about 


over 


3,900 feet distance. On this ropeway 
there are two spans, 1,300 and 1,950 
feet long. 


The ore is treated at the concentrat- 
ing plant located near the shore, a 
wet magnetic process being used and 
the concentrates stocked in a magazine 
of 500 tons capacity. A heating plant 
eliminates any danger of freezing. 

The loading station, shown in the 
accompanying illustration, is built in 
the sea, about 755 feet from the stor- 


age bins. Vessels of 6,000 tons capac- 
ity and drawing 28 feet, can moor 
alongside. The station is erected on 


a slight rise in the sea bed, which is 
from 19 to 23 feet below the surface 
of the water, and slopes off rapidly 
on the side toward the sea. 


In building the station, piles were 








AERIAL 


ROPEWAY USED FOR TRANSPORTING 


IRON ORE FROM NORWEGIAN 


MINES TO THE HULLS OF LOADING STEAMERS 


station while these movements are 


performed. 


Aerial Ropeway for Handling Ore 


Aerial ropeways, with an aggregate 
length of almost four-fifths of a mile, 


are being used successfully by the 
Westfjord Iron Ore Co., London, 
England, in carrying ore from its 
Norwegian mines to the hulls of 
loading steamers. The ropeways from 
the mines to the storage magazine 


have a capacity of 50 tons per hour, 
while boats can be loaded from stor- 
age at an hourly rate of 125 tons. 
The mines of the company are lo- 
cated near Bogen on the banks of a 
bay in the Westfjord, not far from 
the extensive deposit at Narvik. The 
ore is mined by the open-pit method 
and is brought to the terminal, on 


driven which extended 3 feet 6 inches 
above water level and the structure 
erected on these foundations. Piles 
were driven around the station to pre- 
vent large ships, which have difficulty 
in navigating the narrow channel, from 
damaging the building itself. 


In handling ore, it is first with- 
drawn from the magazine on longitud- 
inal belts, conveyed to a_ transverse 
belt, the latter delivering it to a hop- 
per, from which the ropeway cars are 
loaded. The cars travel automatically 
over the entire track, rounding the 
return sheave at the station where 
they discharge their contents into the 


hopper from which the vessel is 
loaded. 
The ropeways used by _ the 


Westfjord company were installed by 
Bleichert’s Aerial Transporters, Ltd., 
London. 
































Figuring the Power Required for Rolling Metal 


A Discussion of the Various Methods for Computing Mill 


Power Requirements, With a Suggested Simple Formula 


When we consider the vast amount 
of work, money and ability expended 
by Dr. Puppe in developing a formula 
for the power required to roll metal, 
it is indeed unfortunate that he did 
not choose a formula that was 
rational. His formula 


(Qi — Q2) Lau 


work done 





is not adapted for covering the ordi- 
nary range of single reductions. For 
figuring a group of passes as neces- 
sary when considering continuous 
mills, it is useless, and this is obvious 
when one notes that by this formula 
twice the work required to give a 50 
per cent reduction will give 100 per 
cent reduction. 

Twenty-eight years ago the writer 
was asked to compute the power re- 
guired to roll billets to rods, and also 
the power required to draw the same 
rods to wire. It was first necessary 
“to assume a common unit for com- 
parison. One base only appeared ra- 
tional, the power required to cause a 
unit reduction of a unit mass in a 
unit time. The units the writer first 
adopted were a unit reduction of 50 
per cent, or doubling of the length; a 
unit mass of one ton; and a time 
unit of one minute. This gave a 
formula 

HP? =t:5-0 


where 


C = Constant. 

T = Tons worked per minute. 

D = Doublings or number of times 
the length has been doubled. 


This formula led the author to pre- 
pare a table of lengths and doublings, 
corresponding with each successive 
per cent reduction from 1 to 99 per 
cent. The last column of this table 
was, of course, a table of logarithms 
having 2 for a base. For example: 


Per 

cent. Doubling. 

50 reduct. = length 2.00 Log 2.00 = 1 

75 ~reduct. = length 4.00 Log 4.00 = 2 

87% reduct. = length 8.00 Log 8.00 = 3 

25 reduct. = length 1.33 Log 1.33 = 0.415 
etc. 


But this was entirely unnecessary 
labor, as it is well known that loga- 


1Presented before the Engineers’ Society of 
Western Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh. 


“Vice president, Morgan Construction Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 


rithms of any base are made by mul- 
tiplying common logarithms by the 
reciprocal of the common logarithm 
of the desired base, or in other words, 
by a constant. Hence the formula is 
more available when common loga- 
rithms are used, and it becomes 


MP. == G.T bes 
where 


length after rolling Q, 
E = Elongation = =. 
length before rolling Q: 





This simply changes our unit reduc- 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING RELATIVE WORK 
REQUIRED TO ROLL PLATES OF 
VARYING FINAL THICKNESS 
AND PERCENTAGE OF 
REDUCTION 


tion from 50 to 90 per cent; 90 per 
cent reduction having an elongation 
of 10 to 1, and 10 is the base of our 
common logarithms which are univer- 
sally available. 

In the above formula, C is a con- 
stant when other conditions are con- 
stant, but other conditions are seldom 
constant. It is well known that the 
blacksmith can elongate a bar most 
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easily on the small end of the horn 
of his anvil. But what is the formula? 
Careful and extended dynamometer 
tests of cold rolling relatively wide 
strips of commercially pure aluminam, 
showed clearly that the power re- 
quired increased somewhat faster than 


D 
e 








where 
D = Roll diameter. 
t = Finished thickness. 
This changes our formula to: 
D 


HP = C T lo Ey 
t 

Commercially pure aluminum was 
chosen because its malleability is per- 
haps exceeded only by gold and sil- 
ver, and it does not harden apprecia- 
bly with continued rolling. Averages 
of repeated tests plotted on logarith- 
mic cross section paper to the above 
formula as shown on the accompany- 
ing diagram, appear to indicate that 
the power does increase almost di- 
rectly as 





between the values 
D D 
— = 5 toa/— = 10 
t t 

After passing the latter point the 


power required increases more rap- 
idly, until for values \—= 15 the 
t 


unit power required was 30 to 50 per 
cent more than called for by the 
formula. Perhaps part of this was 
due to the hardening of the aluminum 
by the continued rolling. But is not 
much of it due to the increased ratio 
between the arc of contact and the 
thickness of the metal? In other 
words, is it not true that more pres- 
sure per unit area is required to com- 
press a very thin sheet of metal be- 
tween two flat plates than would be 
required to compress a much thicker 
sheet? The accompanying diagram 
also appears to indicate, 

1—That 40 to 60 per cent reduc- 
tions are most economical in use of 


power. 
2.—That reductions less than 30 per 
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cent are extravagant in power con- 
sumption, due perhaps to excessive 
proportion of journal friction. 

3.—That rough rolls require much 
more power than smooth rolls. 





Let us assume a concrete example 
of a pure continuous mill rolling wide 
flats, taking 50 per cent reduction at 
each pass. If we assum? the roll di- 
ameters and temperatures to be con- 
stant then each pass would, from the 
above formula, require 





times the power required by the pre- 
ceding pass. 


Temperature 


Another factor nearly as important 
as roll diameter is temperature. Some- 
ene has covered this in what appears 
to be a perfectly logical way by as- 
that power varies directly 
tensile strength of the bar 
Adding this makes the 


suming 
with the 
being rolled. 
formula quite complete: 





H log | pe 
P =C T log bent 


t 
Where 
S = Tensile strength at the rolling 
temperature. 


This formula clearly shows why a 
continuous sheet bar mill may require 
more to deliver a bar % inch 
thick than it does to deliver twice the 
tonnage at the same speed of bar % 
inch thick, and only slightly warmer. 


power 


It is interesting and easy to remem- 
that through nearly the entire 
range of rolling temperatures, a_re- 
duction of 400 degrees Fahr. practi- 
cally doubles the tensile strength and 
hence the power required to roll. 
The formula why the 
Morgan Construction Co. has always 
used small rolls and high speeds to 


ber 


also shows 


conserve temperature and power. 

At least more factor is 
sary to make the formula complete— 
the efficiency of the Obviously, 
the metal can take the speed of the 
roll at one point only in the are of 
contact. At all other points the metal 
slip either against the face of 
the roll-or internally. As an example, 
it is well known that barrel hoop may 
deliver fully 10 per cent faster than 


one neces- 


pass. 


must 


the surface speed of the roll. This 
slipping, either external or internal, 
requires and wastes power. The 
smoother the roll, the less power 


wasted. Cold rolling is done in oil 


and all rolls for cold work are ground 
and possible. 


as true smooth as 


Kollman’s 


*Kent p. 440, 
Oberhausen. 


experiments at 
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Should not the same reason lead us 
to grind with much care all rolls for 
hot work that can be so_ finished? 
Less power is required, the rolls last 
longer and better work is produced. 
The foregoing all applies to plain, flat 
passes. 

The efficiency of all shaped passes 
decreases as the slipping increases. 
This efficiency is 
noted in some of the passes used in 
rolling rails. But the benefits from 
using such passes may fully warrant 


loss of especially 


the resulting excess roll wear and 
power. The accompanying diagram 
shows that light reductions have a 


low efficiency. It may not be easy to 
get a formula that will cover the effi- 
ciency of a pass, but it should not be 


overlooked in computing power re- 
quirements. 
Dr. Puppe has published a_ vast 


amount of reliable data. Motor-driven 
offer reliable data with almost 
The Gary billet mill data 
for several reasons: 


mills 
no effort. 
is excellent 

There are no inertia corrections to 
be made. 

There are no complications by over- 
lapping of passes as in regular three- 
high mills. 

The bloom is turned after each pass 
so that the section is never far from 


square, that is, the efficiency of all 
passes is nearly constant. 
The reductions are exceptionally 


uniform and heavy. 

The reductions are extended, 
a heavy ingot to a 134-inch 
billet at one heat. 

The temperature is fairly constant for 
all passes. 

The figures of the Gary 
driven mills, published by Mr. Shover, 
plot out beautifully by our first sim- 
ple formula: 


HP = CT log E 


from 
square 


motor- 


Such a plot shows clearly that the 
unit power steadily increases from 
the first ingot pass to 1% inches 


square by some 6 to 9 per cent for 
each pass. This increase in power or 


in C is explained first by 


J. 


increase of 





\ and second, by cooling. <A 
t 

comparison of these figures with 

those from the adjacent rail mill, 

clearly emphasizes pass efficiency and 


the difficulties of estimating the power 
required for complicated passes. 


The Canton Foundry & Machine Co., 
Canton, O., recently has issued a 24- 
page booklet containing testimonial 
letters regarding its products received 
from users throughout the United 
States and Canada. This company 
manufactures squaring shears, indus- 
tria] turntables, portable floor cranes 
and hoists, ete. 
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Oxygen Production in the United 
States 


It is reliably estimated that the 
quantity of oxygen produced in the 
United States is at the rate of 600,000 
cubic feet daily. Of this quantity ap- 
proximately one-half is supplied by 12 
central stations, located in various 
centers throughout the country and 
the remainder by plants in individual 
works. A large number of the central 
stations are operated by the Linde 
Air Products Co., and there are sev- 
eral large electrolytic works operated 
by the International Oxygen Co., New- 
ark, N. J.; the Oxyhydric Co., Mil- 
waukee, and the Dayton Oxygen & 
Hydrogen Co., Dayton, O. The In- 
ternational Oxygen Co. has installed 
a large number of plants for individual 
users and there are numerous oxygen 
equipments making gas by the Brinn 
process and by the chlorate of potash 
method. For welding and cutting, the 
oxy-hydrogen process is being rapidly 
developed in this country, both the 
steel and electric companies making 
extensive use of this system. The 
railroads, however, which are such 
large factors in the use of oxygen in 
Europe, have not yet adopted this 
method on any large scale in this 
country. 

The United States government uses 
considerable oxygen and hydrogen in 
its different navy yards, but ship build- 
ers generally are just beginning to ap- 
ply the welding and cutting torch in 
their yards. The range boiler works, 
tube works and manufacturers of steel 
barrels, boxes, etc., also are large 
users of oxygen. It is claimed that 
there is a scarcity of well-instructed 
welders, which is due to the fact that 
the art is still young. 


An association recently has been or- 


ganized among the compressed gas 
manufacturers, known as the Com- 
pressed Gas Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion, with headquarters in New York 
City. Dr. Hugo Lieber, of the Blau- 
gas Co. of America, is president, and 
the executive committee consists of 
J. B. Greiner, Liquid Carbonic Co.; 
Frank S. Hastings, Standard Carbonic 
Co.; A. A. Heller, International Oxy- 
gen Co.; W. A. Johnston, S. S. White, 
Dental Mfg. Co.; Otto S. King, Stand- 
ard Oxygen Co.; J. C. Minor Jr., Gen- 
eral Carbonic Co.; A. Cressy Morri- 
son, Linde Air Products Co.; Justin 
G. Sholes, Ohio Chemical & Mfg. Co.; 
Dr. E. Sturcks, Crescent Chemical 
Mfg. Co., and Dr. Hugo Lieber. 

The aim of this association is to 
further the interests of the compressed 
gas industry in this country, as well 
the methods em- 


as to standardize 


ployed. 
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Roughing Lathe for Heavy 
Forgings 


For the heaviest kind of roughing 
work in turning steel forgings of 
ordinary lengths, a 30-inch rapid pro- 
duction lathe, shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, has recently been 
developed. It is built with a 19-foot 
bed and provided with a 35-horsepower 
motor, which will deliver to the tool 
not less than 26,000 pounds pressure 
at 50 feet per minute. 


The spindle is driven through gear- 


ing by a direct-connected variable 
speed motor mounted on the head- 
stock. The motor pinion and gear 


have herringbone teeth for quiet oper- 
ation. Two mechanical changes of 
speed can be made in the headstock. 
The lower speeds of the face plate 
are obtained by means of a pinion 
driving the face plate gear. The de- 
sign eliminates any tendency of the 
resistance of the tool or of the power 
applied to the pinion to lift the main 
spindle in its bearings, and the bear- 
ing caps are relieved of the upward 
thrust due to the cut. The higher 
speeds are obtained by driving direct 
through the face plate spindle. The 
etd thrust on the main spindle is 
taken by large, hardened steel and 
bronze washers. The gearing in the 
headstock, in connection with the 
variable speed motor, gives 40 face 
plate speeds from 13 to 174 revolu- 
tions. By a handle on the carriage, 
the face plate can be started, stopped, 
reversed or any of the wide range of 
motor speeds obtained without re- 
quiring the operator to shift his 
The face plate is steel and 
with radially-adjustable 


position. 
is provided 
drivers. 

All of the 
headstock are 
lined, self-oiling bearings with large 
oil wells. The bearings and gears 
are entirely enclosed and are furnished 
with a continuous supply of oil from 
a tank in the head. This tank is kept 
filled by a geared pump, drawing oil 
from a tank in the bed into which 


shafts in the 
bronze 


rotating 
mounted in 
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The oil is filt- 
ered before being used again. 

The tool carriage has a bearing on 
the bed for its entire length. It is 
gibbed underneath the track, both in- 


all surplus oil drains. 


side and outside. The edges of the 
carriage are raised, and drains are 
provided to prevent the lubricant from 
running on the floor. The tool slide 
travels on a wide bridge of such 
length that the sliding surface on the 
carriage is not uncovered when turn- 
ing the largest diameters. The tool 
carrier has two open side slots and 
one closed central slot, large enough 
to receive tools 14x2% inches. Each 
tool slot is provided with a hardened, 
serrated plate and three clamping 
screws. The center rest is provided 
with three adjustable jaws with large 
wearing surfaces. The bed is very 
wide and deep, and has wide, flat 
tracks, tied together at short intervals 
by heavy box section ties. 

Cutting lubricant is supplied by a 
geared pump at the headstock. Tele- 
scopic piping mounted on the back 
of the bed conducts the lubricant to 
the tool carriage, from which it re- 
turns to a tank at the head end of 
the lathe. 

The tailstock is massive and rigid, 
but is readily removed by gearing 
engaging the steel feed rack. It is 
provided with a graduated set-over for 
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SINGLE I-BEAM 


HAND TRAVELING CRANE, 
TRIPLEX CHAIN 


EQUIPPED WITH A TROLLEY AND 


BLOCK 





small tapers. Lathes of this type are 
now being built at the Pond Works 
of the Niles-Bement-Pond Co., New 
York. 


Brownhoist Hand Traveling 
Crane 


A single I-beam hand traveling 
crane which can be operated in lim- 
ited head room has been designed 
by the Brown Hoisting Machinery 
Co., Cleveland. As shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, the crane 
consists of a single I-beam supported 
at each end on a cast steel truck 
frame. The, I-beam is of standard 
size and the lower flange serves as a 
track for the trolley with the load. 
The truck frame is a one-piece steel 
casting and is designed so to elimi- 
nate undue strains upon any member, 
the load being distributed equally to 
the two truck wheels. The I-beam 
rests on two planed surfaces at the 
center of the track frame, being 
bolted to the frame at the top and 
also is held in position by a dowel 
which fits into a small recess on the 
under side of the bottom flange of 
the I-beam. The truck frame is sup- 
ported on two wheels with bearings 
on either side. The cranes, of % to 
1 ton capacity, inclusive, are fitted 
with bronze bushings and cranes above 
one ton capacity are bushed with steel 
roller bearings. The standard cranes 
of % to 1 ton capacity, inclusive, with 
exceeding 20 feet have no 
traveling mechanism, but are easily 
propelled along the track by pushing 
or pulling on the load. The larger 
capacity cranes, however, are equip- 
ped with hand chain and sprocket 
wheel. 


Span not 


The Mesta Machine Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has received an order for a 40- 
inch condenser from the Northern 
Iron Co., Standish, N. Y. 
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New Power Presses 


Two new designs of power presses, 
one of the double crank geared and 
the other of the punching type, have 
been developed by the Cleveland Ma- 
chine & Mfg. Co., Cleveland. The 
double crank geared press is shown in 
Fig. 1, and in its construction all parts 
have been made unusually heavy, the 
arch and bed being of extra deep sec- 
tion, while the slide is reinforced to 
climinate practically all deflection 
when using large forming or emboss- 
ing dies. Knock-out rods ~are at- 
tached to the center bearing cap for 
ejecting formed and. drawn parts from 
the upper die. When desired, the 
beds of these presses are operated 
with a drawing attachment which also 
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pe varied to meet special require- 
ments. 

The principal dimensions of the 
press illustrated in Fig. 1 follow: Dis- 
tance between uprights, 49 inches; bed 
area, front to back by right to left, 
36 x 48 inches; opening in bed, front 
to back by right to left, 24 x 38 
inches; area of slide flange, front to 
back by right to left, 26 x 39 inches; 
stroke of slide, 6 inches; distance bed 
to slide, stroke and adjustment up, 17 
inches; adjustment of slide, 3 inches; 
ratio of gearing, 7%4 to 1; diameter of 
large gear, 60 inches; weight of bal- 
ance wheel, 1,400 pounds; weight of 
press, 28,000 pounds, and capacity, 175 
tons, 

A new type of punching press built 
by the Cleveland Machine & Mfg. 
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manufacture of hardware, locks, cut- 
lery, typewriters, automobile parts 
and for trimming drop forgings. The 
principal dimensions of this machine 
follow: 3ed area, 14 x 20 inches; 
opening in bed, 9 x 12 inches; dis- 
tance bed to slide, stroke and adjust- 
ment up, 9% inches; stroke of slide, 
1!4 inches and weight, 5,000 pounds. 


Wire Rope for Panama 

Tests recently were made of Roeb- 
ling wire ropes to be used as towing 
lines at the great locks at Gatun and 
Miraflores. Forty ropes, each 400 
feet long, have so far been made for 
Each has six strands, 
strand, the 


this purpose. 
with 37 wires in each 
strands being twisted around a hemp 














FIG. 1 


























DOUBLE CRANK GEARED POWER PRESS BUILT BY THE FIG, 


CLEVELAND MACHINE & MFG. CO, 


is used as a_ knock-out device for 
ejecting work from the blanking and 
forming dies. These presses are 
equipped either with a positive steel 
clutch or a multiple disc friction 
clutch, which may be operated either 
automatically or by hand. The gear 
and pinion are covered with a cast 
iron guard to prevent injuries to em- 
ployes. This type of press is being 
built in nine sizes with shafts from 3 
to 12 inches in diameter. The patterns 
are so constructed that many dimen- 
sions of these presses, such as stroke 
of slide, distance from bed to slide or 
die space, opening in bed, etc., can 


Co., illustrated in Fig. 2, embodies 
The face of the 
frame across the gibs is unusually 
wide, permitting V-gibs and a large 
area on the bottom of the slide for 
the support of the upper die or punch. 
The connection is a steel casting pro- 
vided with a bronze bushing. The 
diameter and length of the pin bearing 
is much larger than when eccentric 
adjustment is employed. Two clutch 


several new features. 


pins are provided in the fly wheel so 
that the clutch will engage every half 
revolution. This press {fs built tn 
seven sizes, either plain or geared, 
and is especially adapted for use in the 


2 - POWER PUNCHING PRESS 
BUILT BY THE CLEVELAND 
MACHINE & MFG. CO. 


center. The ropes are 1 inch in diam- 
eter and have a 4-foot loop at one 
end. The specifications called for a 
tensile strength of 37 tons each. To 
obtain this requires a tensile strength 
in the wire of 260,000 pounds per 
square inch. Pieces cut from the 
ends of the ropes, when broken in 
the testing machine, showed the ropes 
to have strengths ranging from 12 to 
15 per cent in excess of that called 
for by the specifications. In towing 
boats through the locks four electric 
locomotives will be used for each ves- 
sel, two connected by wire ropes to 
the bow and two to the stern. 



































Progress in Design of Rolls for Steel Mills ---] 


Advances Made in the Art of Roll De- 


signing and Turning in Recent Years 


It is impossible to take up the 
consideration of “Progress in Roll De- 
sign” without at the same time touch- 
ing on the improvements in sections, 
mill construction and appliances, and 
steel manufacture, as they have gone 
hand in hand and are mutually de- 
pendent one on thé other. The meas- 
ure of this progress can best be ap- 
preciated by a comparison of the 
record of the past with that which is 
being accomplished at the present 
day. 

The early historians have paid little 
attention to the roll designer and 
his work, for he has been slowly de- 
veloped through a process of evolu- 
tion. Beginning in the days when he 
had no personality of his own—when 
the roller, the machinist, the draftsman, the engineer or 
the mill superintendent might, for the time being, lay 
aside his usual vocation and block out a set of passes for 
the mill rolls and have these turned up from sketches or 
crude templets in a corner of the machine shop—he has 
gradually progressed. And as the iron master’s business 
increased from sheet iron, rounds and square and flat 
bars to rails and other shapes, this corner of the machine 
shop became a separate department. Eventually, the boss 
roll turner had an office and, perhaps, a shop for his 
own use, where he filed out his templets and was in direct 
charge of all the operations from the necking of the 
castings to the finished rolls. If he had a little capital 
he sometimes had a small shop of his own. In any case 





The Development of the Rail Section 
from the Strap to the Present Tee Type 


By Thomas H Mathias? 


sidered a family inheritance and were 
handed down from father to son as a 
legacy of great value. That this was 
the case was largely due to the fact 
that practically all of the pioneer roll 
designer’s knowledge of his art had 
been acquired in the hard school of 
experience. Engaged in a new art 
with no precedents to guide him, he 
groped his way along unknown paths. 
With his own or his employer's 
money at stake, every step taken was 
considered carefully. To a bold or a 
timid man each design meant more or 
less uncertainty, until he had acquired 
the confidence born of experience; and 
every new section successfully rolled 
was that much additional knowledge 
and skill to assist him in the solution 
of the next problem. His employers, having borne the 
expense and risk of possible failure of certain experi- 
ments in this comparatively unknown field, were loathe 
to have their competitors secure the benefit of their ex- 
perience. Consequently, the roll designer hesitated to 
giye information, and in many cases he was commanded 
to hold his accomplishments as a secret. 

This was the roll designer of 20 or 30 years ago. But 
modern facilities, systems of acquiring knowledge, con- 
venience of travel, and the broadening tendency regarding 
interchange of ideas and experiences, have wrought 2 big 
change. And, as the art is still one not of theory, but 
of experience, reliable text books on the subject are 
conspicuous by their absence. But the designer of today 
has at his command 
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intendent. Lackawanna Steel 
Co., Buffalo. 


FIG. 2 SHOWS THE STEVENS RAIL DESIGNED IN 1831 
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FIGS. 3 TO 10—VARIOUS RAIL SECTIONS IN USE FROM 1808 TO THE PRESENT DAY 
templet makers; high-speed tool referred to as “late improvements in for rolls which were to have “A 
steels; complete drawings and accu- the iron trade”. The pages of history notch or furrow on their surface for 


rate templets for the shop men and 
everything that contributes to the 
higher efficiency. It is a great stride 
from the little dark corner of the 
old-time machine shop of a genera- 
tion ago to the present well-equipped 
establishment. 


Progress Made 


But “to whom much is given, of 
him shall much be required”. The 
roll designer has become the censor 
of all things rollable. He is required 
to meet the present day demands for 
accurate and perfect sections. He 
must be prepared to design success- 
fully and roll intricate shapes without 
injury to the material. — 

The demand for 
requires the greatest reduction dur- 
ing the rolling period, and at the 
same time he must exercise care that 
with heavy drafts no unequal 
strains the He must 
courage to do has 
never been done before, and _ the 
skill to do it well. While he has 
progressed considerably from the old 
time methods, he much yet to 
master before his art can be digni- 
fied with the name of a science. 

As a general rule, the roll designer 
has not been an inventor in the sense 


large tonnages 


these 
metal. 
that which 


occur in 
have 


has 


that he originated new designs that 
have had in them the elements of 
troublesome rolling, for he would, 


naturally, be the first to discern dif- 
ficulties; but it cannot be denied 
that he has made progress and has 
met the demands made upon him. 
As early as 1697 rolling mills were 


forming blooms and bars into various 
shapes”. In 1759 another was grant- 
ed in England on “rolls for shapes”. 
In 1783 another for “Appliances to be 
used for squeezing slag out of blooms 
and for finishing iron into shapes”. 


for the next hundred years are dotted 
with patents on rolls couched in lan- 
guage showing the crude conception 
of the art. For instance, in 1728 a 


patent was issued to an Englishman 
te a 
It appears that sheets, flats, rounds 
and squares were rolled more or less 
— successfully during the latter part of 
the 18th century. It was in the early 
part of the 19th century before the 
rolling of iron into more complicated 
shapes was actually begun, and it is 
from this time that we are able to 
trace with some degree of certainty 
the gradual changes and progress of 
roll designing. 

The designs for roll grooves up to 
within the last 30 years, and in some 
yplants to a still more recent period, 
were generally laid out on a sheet of 
metal and the templets cut therefrom, 
first the finishing pass, then the pre- 
ceding, and so on back to the bloom. 

If the designers of the early days 
realized the importance of their pio- 
neering, they would undoubtedly have 
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left us more complete records; but, 
as a rule, history makers are not his- 
—~ tory writers. 
4 A studied effort seems to have 
f 1910 been made to avoid putting these 
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we will be able to present only the 
finished product of the early design- 
ing, namely, the outlines of the fin- 
ished section. 


First Types of Rails 


Naturally, the pioneers had their 
attention drawn to that which after- 
wards became one of the greatest 
factors in modern civilization and 
progress, namely, the railroad rail, 
and their first attempt in this line 
was rolled flats from 2 to 4% inches 
in width, and % to 1% inches in 
thickness, and these were known as 
strap rails. This was about 1808 to 
1810. 

By 1830 the strap rails passed 
through many -changes of section, 
some of them resembling a slice off 
the head of our present tee rail, 
others approaching the general form 
of the old street railway stringer 
rail. The American roll designers 
and engineers had not as yet awak- 
ened to the possibilities ahead, but 
in England, about 1820, a patent was 
granted for the rolling of malleable 
iron rails, the section of which, to- 
gether with the roll passes as given 
on the patent office papers, were 
about as shown in Fig. 1. This rail 
was probably the original of the type 
of sections now known as the Ameri- 
can tee rail. 


In 1830 an improvement was made 
on this design, and the Clarance rail 
was rolled. This type, with its modi- 
fications, gradually led up to the 
English bull head rail of 1844 and 
the larger and improved bull head 
of more recent years. 


First Designs of Tee Rail 


But about 1831 an American engin- 
eer named Stevens designed a rail 
which was to do away with the ex- 
pensive chairs required for the Clar- 
ance rail. The head of this rail 
was similar to the top of the English 
tee rail but to it was added a base 
or flanges of varying width, as 
shown in Fig. 2. The projection, B, 
was to be rolled at intervals of two 
feet, and was to be the point of sup- 
port on the tie, but. this feature was 
found impractical, and was _  aban- 
doned. 

The roll designer saw that this 
was not a rolling proposition and 
presumably refused to design rolls 
for it, although these rails, as modi- 
fied, were afterwards rolled in Eng- 
land, but only after the engineer had 
put up a money forfeit to cover any 
possible damage to the mill while 
rolling them. 

Following this, in 1835, there was 
used on American railroads another 
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type of rail which shows considerable 
advance in the roll designer’s skill. 
This was the U-rail, of which there 
were many designs, all of which were 
made in England up to about 1844, 
when a 40-pound rail of this type 
was made at the Mount Savage Iron 
Works in Maryland. An outline of 
this rail is shown in Fig. 4. 

The pear-headed rail shown in Fig. 
5, which followed next in 1845, and 
of which a large tonnage is said to 
have been rolled during the several 
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vided with a recess for the top and 
bottom end of a plain splice of fish 
bar, as shown in Fig. 6. 

A year later a rail was made of 
the pear type, but rolled similar to 
the U-type rails and closed-in or 
welded together at the web, as shown 
in Fig. 3, which also illustrates the 
design of passes. These were made 
at the Cambria Iron Works. 

The first compound rail, as shown 
in Fig. 7, was designed and rolled 
about 1856. This was the forerunner 
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FIG. 13—A COMPARISON OF THE DIFFERENT PASSES OF THE VARIOUS 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN RAILS MADE TODAY 


years following, was a simpler sec- 
tion to roll than the U-rail and was 
accepted as a standard. It was an 
apparent standing still or marking 
time of the roll designer’s art. In 
fact, it seems to have reflected the 
attitude of the railroad engineers, who 
were apparently satisfied with the rail 
as rolled. 

In 1858 rolls were designed and 
turned for a pear-headed rail pro- 





of different types of two-piece rails, 
all of which, however, were aban- 
doned, as it was found they would 
not give service. 3ut this fact has 
not prevented many inventors, from 
that time to the present, front en- 
deavoring to produce a two-piece rail 
that would be serviceable. 

During this period, when so many 
compound rails were rolled, the roll de- 
signer undoubtedly acquired valua- 
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FIG, 14—DESIGN OF 


in the rolling of dif- 
But aside this 
strides were made in rolled 
for time, than a 
the of the 


able experience 


ferent sections. from 
no great 
other 


size 


shapes some 
increase in 


section. 


gradual 
rail 
In 1857 a 


ing rails 


for roll- 
the Cam- 
marked a 
progress of 


three-high mill 
was installed at 
Works. This 
advance in the 
roll designing, and rail mills in gen- 
On mill the first Besse- 
mer rail order was rolled in 1867. 


The section was a 4%-inch high, 67- 


bria_ Iron 


decided 


eral. this 


pound rail with a 4-inch flange, made 
from an 8% x ingot which 
was reheated and hammered or rolled 
6% x 6%-inch bloom. 


8-inch 


to a 

It is interesting to note the rela- 
the rail as 
compared with the ingot and rail of 


tive size of ingot and 


today, as shown in Fig. 11. 

Thin Flanged Rails 
Following this a demand was made 
for rails with a large. percentage of 
the 


be- 
this 


head and less in 
cent in the head 
A sketch of 
rail is shown in Fig. 8. 

.The roll 
shown by 


metal in the 


flanges, 50 per 


ing recommended. 


hand is again 
the fact that the railroad 
manager with considerable 
trouble in placing a contract on ac- 


designer's 


met 


TEE RAIL 


PASSES AND ROLLS FOR MANUFACTURING 
STANDARD 
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count of the risk in rolling such thin 
flanges. This is not surprising when 
we recall that fresh in their minds 
were the troubles they had in rolling 
flanges of any kind on the old two- 
high iron mills, on which the flanges 
frequently separated and_ encircled 
the rolls or split when a little cold. 


It may be noted that there are few 
rails of this size today made with 
flanges as thin as the then proposed 
section, though it would not be con- 


sidered a difficult flange to roll now. 
About 1879 a small tonnage of rails 
was made from a box or pile in which 


the outside pieces were of iron while 


the inside was filled with scrap steel 
turnings, punchings, etc. 

Also during this year an iron rail 
vas rolled with a steel head, an out- 
line of this section being shown in 
Fig. 9. 

Rail Improvement 

It is of interest to note in 1844 
there were about 4,000 miles of rail- 
road track in the United States; in 


1870 this had increased to 44,000 miles. 
From this it 
cessful rolling of the rail contributed 
a great deal to the rapid development 
of this 


is easily seen that suc- 


country. 


From 1867 the tee rail has gradually 


been improved through the quality of 
material, larger and faster mills, mill 
appliance and tables, larger ingots, 
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LACKAWANA STEEL CO., BUFFALO, NY. 
GRAPHICAL ANALYSIS SHOWING PERCENTAGE OF REDUCTION 
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greater and more equivalent drafts, 
resulting in more regular reductions 
of metal, less tearing of flanges, and a 
greater uniformity of section, until 
at the present time the rail mills of 
the country are producing rails which 
pass the most rigid inspection. 

A comprehensive idea of the vari- 
ous stages of development of the pres- 
ent-day American rail can be obtained 
from Fig. 10. 

The original tee rail of 1820 com- 
pared with the largest rail made in 
1910, is illustrated in Fig. 12. This 
last rail was made at Steelton. 

The general design of passes and 
rolls for the rolling of a standard tee 
rail from the bloom to finished rail, 
is shown in Fig. 14. On this illustra- 
tion, A, represents the roughing, B, 
the intermediate and C the. finishing 
stands of rolls, while D represents a 
plan view or diagram showing the 
direction of the bar from pass to pass. 

An illustration of the reduction in 
areas and corresponding elongation in 
lengths of bars is shown in Fig. 15 
and a comparison of the various Amer- 
ican and foreign designs for making 
tee rails at the present time is illus- 
trated in Fig. 13. 


Russian Pig Iron Output Shows 
Gain 

The output of pig iron in Russia 
last year was 4,197,638 metric tons, 
against 3,593,164 tons in 1911, an in- 
crease of 604,474 tons. The 1912 
output comprised 3,355,590 tons of 
steel-making iron, 730,942 tons of 
foundry iron and 111,106 tons of 
special iron, all grades showing an 
increase over 1911. 

The output of steel ingots was 4,- 
498,193 tons, an increase of 552,594 
tons over 1911. The open-hearth out- 
put was 3,649,218 tons; acid converter, 
596,854; basic converter, 190,254; cruci- 
ble, 61,867. 

Southern Russia was the leading 
producer of pig iron, making 67.7 per 
cent, the Ural district, with 19.7 per 
cent, being second. 
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HIGH SPEED, RAPID PRODUCTION LATHE BUILT BY THE CONOVER & OVER- 
KAMP MACHINE & TOOL CO. 


A New High-Speed Lathe 


To meet the requirements for high 
spindle speeds, involving also rapid 
production, the Conover & Overkamp 
Machine & Tool Co., Dayton, O., de- 
signed a new lathe which has a spin- 
dle speed of 1,500 revolutions per 
minute and under test the spindle was 
operated at 3,500 revolutions per min- 
ute. At the latter maximum specd 
the gears ran quiet and the machine 
could be stopped, started and reversed 
through the friction drive in the head. 
As shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, the machine is of the single- 
pulley drive, all-geared head type and 
is arranged for either motor or coun- 
tershaft drive. It has four all geared 
mechanical speeds, with the main fric- 
tion drive in the headstock. Through 
this friction the lathe can be stop- 
ped, started and’reversed without im- 
peding the operation of the motor. 

















NORTHERN, 10-1ON MILL CRANE 





The splash system of lubrication is 
employed, felt being used to wipe the 
bearings, thereby keeping them well 
lubricated. The vertical lever in the 
illustration operates the stop, start 
and reverse and radius plate, with the 
holes indexed, operates with four 
changes of speed. The lathe also has four 
changes of positive geared feed. The 
apron is of the standard type and the 
machine also is built for small, high 
speed chucking work, as well as for 
regular turning. The lathe shown has 
a 12-inch swing and a 4%-foot bed. 


Northern Mill Type Crane 

A new type of mill crane designed 
for heavy service is being built by 
the Northern Engineering Works, De- 
troit. The crane shown in the ac- 
companying illustration has a capacity 
of 10 tons, and is of steel construc- 
tion throughout. The bridge foot 
walks consist of checkered floor plates. 
The bridge end trucks are of steel 
castings, safety guards being  pro- 
vided in front of all wheels and safety 
drop lugs underneath the trucks. The 
trolley, which is especially adapted to 
heavy mill service, has a cast steel 
frame and a cast steel separator or 
girt. The intermediate reduction gear 
operates in a gear pocket cast into 
the trolley side, connecting the back 
geared motor with the drum _ gear. 
The crane is equipped with mill mo- 
tors and the bridge is operated with 
bar conductors, all wiring being in a 
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steel conduit. The trolley bearings 
are of the capped type with split 
bronze bushings and the trolley axle 
bearings are of the M. C. B. type 
with steel waste pockets. The cage 
is extra large, with an outside steel 
stairway leading to the foot walk. 
The crane is without overhanging or 
open gears and is operated with an 
automatic limit stop for the hook, 
automatic electric brakes and a dy- 
namic brake. The crane is built to con- 
form with the standard safety speci- 
fications of the Society of Electrical 
Mill Engineers, supplemented and 
modified by the specifications of a 
large steel producing company in the 
which this 


Pittsburgh district, for 


crane was built 


Newton Keyseat Milling Machine 


\ 30,000-pound keyseat milling ma- 
chine recently furnished the C. Mor- 
gan Smith Co., York, Pa., by the 
Newton Machine Tool Works, Inc., 
Philadelphia, is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. The machine, 
which is operating on a large shaft, 
also is used to mill the keyseats in lo- 
comotive axles. The full depth, width 
and length of the keyseats are finished 
in one operation with the disc cut- 
ters and the end mills, the vertical 
spindle being used only when feather- 
ing is required. A depth gage is lo- 
cated on the upright at the right to 
insure duplicate dimensions in the 
numerous keyseats made in the same 
shafts. The horizontal spindle is 5% 
inches in diameter, being driven by 
worm and worm wheel, the latter hav- 
ing a bronze ring with teeth of steep 
lead. The hardened steel driving 
worm is equipped with roller thrust 


bearings. The horizontal spindle has 
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A 2% x 26-INCH CROSS SLIDE, FLAT TURRET LATHE 


a 6-inch cross hand adjustment to 
facilitate the setting of cutters and 
the vertical spindle saddle has cross 
hand adjustment on the rail measured 
by a micrometer dial through the en- 
tire width of the machine. The cross 
rail is counterweighted and has a re- 
versing fast vertical move- 
ment in addition to hand adjustment. 
The work table has nine changes of 
gear feed in both directions and is 
provided with a reversing fast power 
traverse, special provision being made 


power 


for securing and locking the table in 


any desired position. 


The Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, 
has made the final shipment of three 
1,000-horsepower gas engines for the 
Canadian Car & Foundry Co. 














LARGE KEYSEAT MACHINE BUILT 


WORKS, 





BY THE NEWTON MACHINE TOOL 


INC. 


Cross Slide, Flat Turret Lathe 


A cross slide, flat turret lathe, built 
by the Modern Machine Tool Co., 
Cincinnati, is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. The cross slide 
has 195 square inches of bearing sur- 
face on the carriage and is provided 
with a full length taper gib to take up 
wear and a parallel gib on the rear 
for holding down. The center posi- 
tion is located automatically and posi- 
tively by a taper locking bolt on the 
head end of the carriage which may 
be disengaged when the cross feed is 
used. The cross slide has 10 stops 
which stop the slide in either direc- 
tion and has a travel of 7 inches. The 
10 stops may be used for one tool or 
in any combination for any series of 
tools. The stops are engaged by a 
series of plungers located at the front 
of the carriage, all of which are ope- 
rated from any location of the slide 
The graduations for micrometer ad- 
justment of the cross slide are located 
on the periphery of the cross feed 
screw hand wheel. 

The cross slide has independent 
feed in both directions and may be 
engaged while the machine is in oper- 
ation. The start, stop and reverse 
are controlled by a single lever en 
tirely independent of the carriage 
feed. When the cross feed is oper- 
ated by hand the screw with two 
bevel gears are the only moving parts. 
A 15-inch scroll 
chuck with four sets of jaws is fur- 


Other features of the ma- 


three-jaw geared 
nished. 
chine are the same as the rigid flat 
turret lathe regularly built by the 
Modern Machine Tool Co. 
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Many Mills Are Fighting Further Concessions 





And Prefer to Quit Operating Rather Than Make Still Lower Prices—Evidence That 
Bottom Has Been Reached—Round Tonnage of Basic Bought by St. Louis Company 


BY GEORGE SMART 


While the production of iron and steel plants is 
gradually being reduced and some further declines in 
prices of finished materials have taken place, the 
downward trend certainly is not so strong in some 
districts as it has been and many mills are more 
determined not to quote lower prices. These mills 
are cancelling some suspended tonnages and are pre- 
paring to get in condition to enjoy fully any im- 
provement that may come later. Not much buying 
is expected this year, but many believe that when buy- 
ers become convinced that bottom prices have been 
struck, there will be a very comfortable volume of 
new business. Considerable contracting for tin plate 
was done during the past week by buyers in the New 
York district, who placed their orders with the Amer- 
icam Sheet & Tin Plate Co. Foreign makers of iron 
and steel products are refusing to contract at low 
prices now prevailing and are following the policy of 
American mills in reducing operations for the present. 
There has been some improvement in prices of certain 
lines in Germany, but severe depression continues 
throughout that country and England. 

The only tonnage of pig iron of any 
Pi considerable size reported was 15,000 
8 tons of basic for the Commonwealth 

Iron Steel Co., St. Louis, divided equally 
between two makers in Chicago. 

Melters generally find that the iron already purchased 
is ample for present requirements and they are not 
disposed to purchase for next year. Southern fur- 
naces are apparently holding firmly for $11, Birm- 
ingham, for No. 2. The price of English ferro-man- 
ganese has been reduced $3 per ton. The price is 
now $47, seaboard, a decline of $18 during the year. 
Structural bookings of the past week 
amounted to 20,000 tons, of which 
12,000 tons went to the American 
Bridge Co., which has orders enough 
on hand to keep it busy for three or 
four months. Some very low prices are being made. 
On 800 tons of shapes and plates for ore bridges, 
awarded at Cleveland, a flat quotation of 1.25c, Pitts- 
burgh, did not take the business. The Hobart Estate, 
San Francisco, has awarded 1,740 tons for an office 
building to Milliken Bros. The Bloomfield bridge, 
Pittsburgh, 3,500 tons, went to the Fort Pitt Bridge 


Shapes 
and Plates 


Works. A bulk freighter ordered for lake traffic will 
require about 3,000 tons of plates and shapes, and 
further orders for new boats are expected. A con- 
siderable tonnage will be used for repairs. 

Awards of general contracts for sub- 
way and elevated extensions in New 
York amounted. to 37,500 tons. The 
Chesapeake & Ohio order for 2,000 
cars will, it’ is expected, be placed 
very shortly. The number of orders for the week 
included 300 freight cars for the Carolina, Clinchfield 
& Ohio; 1,600 steel underframes for the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh; 1,000 steel underframes for 
the Lehigh Valley, 40 locomotives for the Great North- 
ern, to be built by the Lima Locomotive Works, and 
44 locomotives for various railroads, te be built by 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. The Southern Pac- 
ific has ordered 28,000 tons of open-hearth rails from 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., and is un- 
derstood to have placed an additional tonnage with 
another maker. 


Railroad 
Buying 


The slowing down in demand for 
iron and steel products throughout 
the country is reflected in the de- 
crease in production of pig iron dur- 
ing the past month, when the output 
was 2.230, 099 tons, a decrease of 309,825 tons, com- 
pared with October. The average daily production 
was 74,337 tons in November, compared with 81,933 
tons in October. The loss was largely from steel 
companies making iron for their own use. The out- 
put was the lowest since February, 1912, and a further 
sharp decline this month seems certain. Reports from 
steel plants, finishing mills and many other manufac- 
turing concerns indicate continued reduction of work- 
ing forces. Many plants are working at from 40 to 
50 per cent of capacity, and thousands of working- 
men are idle. 


Pig Iron 
Production 


The movement of ore from the Lake: 
Superior region by water last month 
was considerably larger than had been 
Ore estimated, it being 3,233,468 tons, and 
making the shipments to Dec. 1 
amount to 49,020,836 tons. With the all-rail move- 
ment added, the total movement for the year will be 
nearly 50,000,000 tons. 


Iron 
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Large Decline Shown in Pig Iron Production 


The slackening activities of the 
country’s blast furnaces is shown 
clearly by the figures just compiled 
for November production. In _ total 
output of coke and anthracite pig 
iron, there was a decrease from Oc- 
tober of 309,825 tons, while the aver- 
age daily production dropped below 
80,000 tons for the first time in 16 
months. The total output was the 
smallest since February, 1912. The 


number of stacks in blast also shows 
a large decrease. 

The total output in November was 
2,230,099 tons, compared with 2,539,- 
924 tons in October, a loss of 309,825 
year ago the 
tons, a differ- 
October of last 


tons. In November a 
output was 2,639,562 
ence of 410,000 tons. 
year marked the beginning of a rec- 
ord-breaking series of months that 


ended in May with a production of 


The daily 
showed a 


October, 


2,817,000 
cutput 


of 7,596 


tons, average 
decline 
the 


being 


month 
from 


last 

tons 

the 
and 


two months 
81,933 


figures for 
74,337 
spectively. 

The bulk of the decline in 
ber was borne by the steel works or 


tons tons, re- 


Novem- 


non-merchant furnaces. The produc- 
tion of non-merchant iron in Novem- 
ber was 1,565,071 tons and in Octo- 
ker 1,843,753, a decline last month 
of 278,682 tons. In average daily 
cutput, the steel works furnaces 


showed a decrease of 7,307 tons, the 
average daily production for Novem- 
ber and October 52,169 tons 
and 59,476 tons, respectively. 

The 


loss. of 


being 
merchant furnaces showed a 
34,425 tons in total 
tion, largély due to the shorter month, 
as their loss in average daily output 


produc- 

















NOVEMBER PIG IRON. 
No. of No. in blast last Total 
stacks. day of month. tonnage made. otals 
States. Nov. Oct. Merchant. Non-Merchant. Nov. Oct. 
Pennsylvania .......¢.. 158 o4 100 151,150 819,477 970,627 1,085,454 
| ER eG rang Se ee 51 57 173,491 347,571 521 062 633,722 
RN as dete tae acs 45 21 21 114,324 45,735 160,059 161,365 
pA rrr cre 22 8 8 28,314 28,314 22,622 
Pt - OE deat yeah ge me' 27 12 15 75,917 55,771 131,688 160.020 
Ne SOU aa aisee sess 7 2 2 11,290 wins s 11,290 11,236 
I a hn oie ekg 26 15 16 26,848 157,654 184,502 00,436 
Pe Seek encanta ee 6 1 1 
EN WS sin ans 04 44 che 10 y 8 
OO aaa eres 4 2 3 
ee ee er 6 2 2 12,124 126,032 138,156 180,191 
Kentucky ib eae wae 7 1 2 
West Virginia ......... 4 2 2 
ORIG 56:0 5.5 a can he 18 3 3 
Washington ........... 1 0 0 21,219 12,831 34,050 36,812 
CEE. 6K cee vaka ves 2 0 0 
ED nv kaind 4 3 Rc cen 3 0 0 
PAIGE © 25.6 WAS Sk 1 1 1 
ON RED eee 3 3 3 
PAG. Fi, cabins Cee Be ees 1 0 0 24,596 24,596 25.593 
Spiegel—aAll states... 10,954 6,159 
Ferro—All states.... 14,801 16,314 
SOD. © Chas Sake ea 424 225 244 639,273 1.565,071 2,230,099 2,539,924 





was only 423 tons, comparing No- 
vember and October. Merchant iron 
production in November was 639,273 


tons and 


in October 673,698 tons. 


MONTHLY PRODUCTION. 





1913, 1912, 1911 
January ....... 2,787,800 2,052,806 1,766,658 
February 2,578,670 2,098 796 1,781,285 
OO a eee 2,762,823 2,411,529 2,165,764 
OL ee a 2,754,353 2,377,621 2,044,904 
May 2,816,825 2503,341 1,871,388 
ee a es es 616,883 2,433,737 1.773.282 
es ois bs ate 2,558,275 2,402,567 1,776,108 
pita Fs a 2,537,018 2,500163 1,921,832 
Septembe: ++» 2,494,098 2,444,454 1,973,918 
October 2,539,924 2,683,645 2,092,061 
November ...,.. 2,230,099 2 639,562 1,999,100 
December ..... 2,777,292 2,032,301 
En: 4 dep'n 8,676,768 29,325,513 23,198,601 
lhe average daily output in Novem- 
ber was 21,309 tons and October, 
21,732. 
There was a net loss of 19 in the 
number of active’ furnaces. Four 


merchant furnaces were blown in and 


six put out, a net loss of two. Sev- 
enteen steel works furnaces were 
blown out, while none was relighted. 


In all, four stacks were relighted and 
22 . 
23 blown out. 





The number of active furnaces on 
November 30 shows a decline of 81 
from the high point of the advance 

AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION. 

1913 1911 

January 89,929 ; 

February 92.095 

March 89,123 

April 91,812 

SS itt 06 90.865 

SERS eee 87 229 

ee a 82,525 

August 81 839 

Septembe: 83,137 


October 
November 
December 





89,590 


ar, 306 stacks being 
28. 


earlier in the ye 

Feb. The decline has 
been steadily in evidence since that 
time, 278 being in blast on March 31, 


in blast on 
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the drop being due largely to the 
spring flood; 297 on April 30; 285 on 
May 31; 283 on June 30; 264 on July 
31; 260 on Aug. 31; 258 on Sept. 30, 
and 244 on Oct. 31. The number of 
active stacks is the smallest since De- 
cember, 1911, when 215 were in blast. 
On Nov. 30, 1912, 289 furnaces were 
blowing, 64 more than on the corre- 
sponding date this year. 

The production of ferro in Novem- 
ber was 14,801 tons, in October, 16,- 
314 tons, a loss last month of 1,513 
tons. Spiegel output was 10,954 tons 
in November and 6,159 tons in Octo- 
ber, a gain of 4,795 tons. 


Rules for Panama 


Special Commissioner Johnson, of 
the war department, has formulated 
rules covering the collection of tolls 
on the Panama canal. 

The same tonnage rules’ must be 
applied to all vessels using the canal, 
and the rules must deal fairly with 
different types of vessels. The rules 
have been drawn up with the expecta- 
tion that they will remain in force 
permanently, subject only to such 
amendment from time to time as may 
be expedient through important 
chariges in ‘the ‘design of vessels or in 
their propelling power. 

The. rate of $1.20 per net vessel ton 
was fixed by President Taft last year, 
a net ton comprising 100 cubic feet 
of capacity available for passengers 
or cargo. 

A reduction of 40 per cent is to be 
allowed ships without passengers or 
cargo, while war ships other than 
transports, colliers, hospital ships and 
supply ships are to pay tolls upon 
their displacement tonnage—that is, 
upon their weight instead of their 
capacity. 

A special set of Panama tonnage 
rules was necessary, because the net 
tonnage of vessels is determined by 
different rules in different countries. 
In doing this, Special Commissioner 
Johnson consulted authorities in the 
United States and Europe. 

The work was controlled by two 
general principles. The gross tonnage 
of a vessel shall include the entire 
closed capacity and the net tonnage 
shall accurately express the actual 
space available for passengers and 
cargo. The Suez canal tonnage reg- 
ulations are based on these principles, 
it is pointed out,- and the Panama 
rules are nearer to those of the Suez 
canal than to the American, British 
or other national rules. 


J. Geo. Lehman, manager of the 
Bethlehem Foundry & Machine Co., 


“of South Bethlehem, Pa., left last Sat- 


urday on a business trip to Europe. 
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Round Tonnage of Basic Brought 
in Chicago 


St. Louis, Dec. 3. (By wire.)—The 


Commonwealth Steel Co. bought last 
Friday 15,000 tons of basic for de- 
livery over five months, from Decem- 
ber to April. Half was purchased 
from Pickands, Brown & Co., Chi- 
cago, and half from the Inland Steel 
Co. 


Obituaries 


Buffalo, Dec. 3. (By wire.) —Maurice 
B. Patch, chairman of the Grade 
Crossing Commission, Buffalo, and 
founder and superintendent of the Buf- 
falo Smelting Works, died this morn- 
ing at 1:45, from a paralytic stroke, at 
Derby, N. Y., at the home of his 
son-in-law, William Henry Barr, pres- 
ident of the National Founders’ Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Patch was born June 8, 
1852, at Otisfield, Mass. He graduated 
as mining engineer from Massachusetts 
School of Technology in 1872. He 
was chemist for the Detroit & Lake 
Superior Copper Co., when he made 
an exhaustive study of copper metal- 
lurgy. He was later superintendent of 
the Lake Linden, Mich., plant of the 
Calumet & Hecla Mining Co. He 
came to Buffalo in 1891, organizing 
the plant here. The output was nearly 
7,000,000 pounds of copper, monthly, 
employing 250 men. 


John F. Lanigan Jr., Lawrence, 
Mass., died Nov. 21, aged 45. He was 
treasurer of the Emerson Mfg. Co., 
agent of the Davis Foundry Co., and 
part owner of the Lawrence Machine 
Co. He was also vice president of 
the Arlington Trust Co., Boston. He 
was a graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and a mem- 
ber of many Lawrence and Boston 
clubs and societies. 

Robert Christy Totten, for many 
years prominently connected with the 
foundry trade in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, died Dec. 1 at his home in Pitts- 
burgh. He was 81 years old. His 
father, William J. Totten, was one of 
the pioneer iron manufacturers in 
Pittsburgh, having organized the Fort 
Pitt Foundry. When the elder Mr. 
Totten died, his son entered the con- 
cern, and conducted the business until 
1891, 

David A. Harris, aged 70, for more 
than 39 years connected with the 
Cambria Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa., 
died Dec. 1, in that city. Three years 
after being graduated from Mt. Union 
College, he entered the Cambria Iron 
Co., now the Cambria Steel Co., and 
for the last 26 years had been head 


of the time and production depart- 
ments. A year ago, on his birthday, 
officials of the company gave a re- 
union banquet in his honor. Mr. Har- 
ris was born near Hollidaysburg, Pa., 
Oct. 26, 1843. 


George B. Post, founder of Geo. 
B. Post & Son, 101 Park avenue, New 
York City, an architect, died at his 
summer home in Bernardsville, N. J., 
Nov. 28. He would have celebrated 
his 76th birthday Dee. 15. He was 
a graduate of the New York Univer- 
sity and the recipient of degrees from 
other universities. He received in 
1901 the decoration of Chevalier de la 
Legion de’Honeur, and in 1910 the 
gold medal of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. At that time, Mr. 
ost received the personal congratu- 
lations of then President Taft. He 
was a member of a great many tech- 
nical societies, as well as a member 
of numerous clubs in New York and 
elsewhere. 


Bankrupt Sale.—The assets of the 
Beaver Dam Malleable Iron Co.,, 
Beaver Dam, Wis., will be sold at 
bankrupt sale at Milwaukee on Mon- 
day, Dec. 8, according to an order 
issued to Ernest E. Smythe, trustee, 
by Referee E. Q. Nye. The apprais- 
ers have filed their report, giving the 
value of the three plants in Beaver 
Dam at $450,000 and book accounts 
$104,000. Referee Nye ordered - the 
sale in spite of the objections of the 
bondholders and selected Dec. 10 as_ 
the date of the next meeting of the 
creditors. The company filed a vyol- 
untary petition on Sept. 17, giving 
assets as $600,000 and liabilities as 
$421,000. 


The National Tube Co. will give an 
exhibition of motion pictures showing 
the manufacture of modern wrought 
pipe from the ore to the finished prod- 
uct, at the West Twenty-third street 
Y. M. C. A. auditorium, New York 
City, on Thursday, Dec. 4, at 8:30 
o'clock. Dr. Wm. Campbell, of Col- 
umbia University, will explain the pic- 
tures. Prof. Bradiey Stoughton will 
be in charge of the meeting. 


Alex. S. Mitchell, 45 Broadway, New 
York City, has been appointed by the 
Massillon Rolling Mill Co., Massillon, 
Q., as its sales agent for the Metro- 
politan district. 


Material is being assembled at the 
Fore River ship yard, Boston, for the 
frame work of the new telescope for 
the Mt. Wilson observatory, near 
Pasadena, Cal. 
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Prices at Pittsburgh Still Weakening 


Output of Blast Furnaces and Steel Plants Being Reduced — 
Furnaces Continue Buying Coke for Monthly Requirements 


BY C. F. WILLIAMS 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
2148-49 Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Dec. 2. 

The beginning of the last month 
of the year finds the iron and steel 
trade confronting a situation directly 
opposite to that prevailing 12 months 
ago. In some respects, the market 
today is very similar to that of the 
latter part of 1911, in that price re- 
ductions are the rule, but sentiment 
is not nearly so cheerful as it was two 
years ago, despite the fact that present 
quotations are high compared with 
those prevailing the closing weeks of 
1911. Furthermore, there is not the 
probability of another remarkable re- 
covery, such as was experienced just 
before the end of that year. Prices 
continue to weaken, and the turn is 
not expected until rock bottom is 
reached. Pig’ iron is quiet and un- 
certain; sheets are more active and 
also more irregular; shapes and bars 
are not strong at 1.25c; plates have 
sold at 1.20c; wire is not above $1.55 
for nails, with that figure being shad- 
ed in some sections, and other prod- 
uctS are so quiet that prices are prac- 
tically nominal. Mill operations con- 
tinue to be cut down, and, with pros- 
pects for December being less active 
than the preceding month, it is not 
believed plants will run at more than 
50 per cent of capacity by the _ holi- 
days. Laborers are being laid off, and 
many are returning to foreign coun- 
tries, according to reports from ad- 
jacent districts. 

Pig Iron.—Pig iron production this 
month is expected to be very light. 
Leading steel companies are blow- 
ing out stacks every week, and only 
those merchant furnaces with back 
log tonnage on their books are in 
operation. Steel making prices, based 
on actual sales, continue to decline, as 
is noted elsewhere in this issue. An 
eastern consumer wants 200 tons of 
Bessemer for early shipment, and 
foundry inquiries involve about 1,000 
tons. A local consumer has closed 
for a fairly large tonnage of gray 
forge at $13, valley. Clinton furnace 
is expected to be blown in this month. 

Ferro-Alloys.—Dealers say inquiry is 
exceedingly light and no tonnage of 
Prices are 


importance is being sold 
unchanged. 

Plates and Shapes.—Both plates and 
shapes are easily obtainable at 1.25c, 
and a number of mills quote 1.20c on 


plates. In some quarters, more op- 
timistic feeling prevails, but in others 
expressions are heard that the market 
will be quiet the next two months. 
Consumers are specifying fairly brisk- 
ly, but refpse to cover future needs. 

Sheets, — Specifications are coming 
out in good volume, and last month 
was much more satisfactory than many 
in the trade believed it would be four 
weeks ago. Prices for prompt deliv- 
ery, however, are softer. Black sheets 
have declined to 1.90c and galvanized 
to 2.90c for No. 28 gage, and No. 10 
blue annealed sheets are gelling at 
1.40c in the east. Operations last week 
were light, partly because of the holi- 
day. 

Rails and Track Material. — Rail- 
roads are not buying so heavily as 
was expected, but mills have enough 
tonnage on their books to assure op- 
erations for five or six weeks. Spikes 
are quiet, but 1.55c appears to be the 
minimum of the market. Other track 
fastenings are nominally quoted. 

Billets and Sheet Bars.—Open-hearth 
sheet bars. have sold at a trifle less 
than $21, mill, and unconfirmed reports 
are heard of lower prices on billets. 
We quote rolling billets at $20.50 and 
sheet bars at $21, maker’s mill, this 
district. 

Hoops and Bands.—The market is 
quiet and prices have not been tested. 
Hoops are listed at 1.45c to 1.50c and 
bands from 1.25c to 1.30c. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—Steel bars can 
be obtained at 1.25c for small lots 
and iron bars are not considered much 
1.40c. Demand is light and 
mills ean make 
Shafting is listed at 62 and 63 per 
cent off list for carloads. 

Muck Bar.—Muck bar is nominally 
quoted at $30, Pittsburgh. There is 


above 


prompt deliveries. 


practically no demand and no material 
is being offered. 

Bolts, Nuts 
again are nominal. 
and makers are more actively solicit- 
ing orders, apparently willing to meet 


and —- Rivets.—Prices 
Jemand is light 


the price situation as it presents it- 
self. 

Tubular Goods.—Under date of 
Dec. 1, the National Tube Co. de- 
creased the price of 2-inch line pipe 
1 cent a-foot, or about $5 a ton, but 
standard. pipe and tubing, casing and 
drive pipe were not affected. Two- 
inch line pipe discounts now conform 
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more nearly with standard pipe. 
Leading manufacturers consider pros- 
pects bright for the coming year. 
Pipe mills continue to receive orders 
for fairly heavy. tonnages. 

Tin Plate—New buying continues 
fairly heavy, and the prevailing price 
is being held on the bulk of the ton- 
nage sold. 

Wire.—The end of the wire season 
finds mills with very little tonnage 
on their books. The market is not 
above $1.55 for nails, and in some sec- 
tions of Ohio that figure has been 
shaded by $1 a ton. The _ general 
market, however, is quotable at $1.55. 
Although jobbers’ stocks are low, 
they do not appear anxious to figure 
in the market except for immediate 
needs. 

Wire Rods.—The market is quotable 
at $26, flat, for either Bessemer or 
open-hearth steel wire rods. An at- 
tractive tonnage could be had at less 
than that figure. 

Coke.—Consumers who opened ne- 
year’s require- 


weeks ago, have not 


gotiations for next 
ments several 
yet figured in the market, and it is 
understood that practically all of 
these transactions have been dropped. 
Unless blast furnace managers can ob- 
tain fuel at a price in line with pig 
iron, buying probably will be from 
month to month. -Spot furnace coke 
is obtainable at $1.75 and a number 
of furnaces have bought at that figure 
for shipment the remainder of the 
year. Contract furnace coke has been 
offered at $1.80. Foundry grades ‘are 
quiet, but unchanged. The Connells- 
ville Courier for the week ending Nov. 
22, says production was 355,240 tons, 
an increase of 19,078 tons compared 
with the week before. 

Old Material.—The 
railroad will award fairly heavy ton- 
nages of scrap this week, but it is 
probable the bulk of the tonnage will 
go direct to consumers, as was the 
case a month ago. The. market is 
dull, and lower prices are coming out 
with each new sale. Heavy melting 
steel is being held at $11.50 by some 
dealers, but tonnage has been obtained 
at 25 cents less than that figure. Oth- 


er grades are somewhat lower this 


Pennsylvania 


week. 

The Detroit Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation has secured A. W. Moyer, of 
the Quigley Furmace & Foundry Co., 
New York City, to address the meet- 
ing of Dec. 11, on “Core Ovens and 
Core Oven Equipment,” illustrated by 


stereopticon. 


The Snowden Coke Co. Pittsburgh, 
has increased its capital stock from 


$5,000 to $292,500. 
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Slightly Improved Outlook for Pig Iron 


In Chicago District —Commonwealth Steel Co. Buys 
Basic—Lower Prices on Some Finished Materials 


BY H. COLE ESTEP 


Office of Tue Iron Trade KEVIEW, 
1521-23 Lytton Bldg., 
Chicago, Dec, 2. 

In the gray and spiritless weather, 
which has enveloped the Chicago dis- 
trict for the past 10 days, the steel 
market finds its counterpart. General 
conditions remain practically  un- 
changed. There is a slightly improved 
tone in the pig iron outlook and man- 
ufacturers are obtaining comfort from 
the fact that steel prices are stationary 
for the time being. Bars and shapes 
are now openly quoted 1.43c, Chicago, 
with plates $1 a ton lower. The de- 
cline in sheets has been arrested, tem- 
porarily at least, and 3.08c, Chicago, 
is being quoted for the base size gal- 
vanized. So far, there have been com- 
paratively few cancellations. Scrap 
prices continue to decline. 

Pig Iron. — Fairly good sales of 
basic and foundry iron, coupled with 
improved inquiry have contributed a 
few rays of hope to the pig iron sit- 
uation. The Commonwealth Steel Co., 
St. Louis, has closed on its inquiry 
for 5,000 to 6,000 tons of basic to be 
delivered to its Granite City plant in 
equal quantities during the next three 
months. Owing to the quietness with 
which the transaction was handled, it 
is impossible to determine the price 
at which the sale was made, although 
it is known to be low. There is good 
evidence that the iron was sold bya 
steel company in the Chicago district 
that was a surplus tonnage, owing to 
curtailed mill operations. The West- 
ern Electric Co. has bought 200 tons 
of 3 per cent southern foundry iron. 
Pending inquiries for southern iron 
include one for 600 tons from a Chi- 
cago district foundry and two for 300 
tons. A Canadian concern is inquir- 
ing for 300 tons of malleable. Con- 
sumers still have considerable iron to 
be shipped them on their last half 
contracts and with a decreasing melt, 
this tonnage will probably not be 
cleaned up until well into the first 
half. 

Merchant Bars. — Aside from the 
fact that the market on steel bars is 
now admittedly quotable 1.25c, Pitts- 
burgh, equivalent to 1.43c, Chicago, the 
situation is practically unchanged. 
Some business is still moving at 1.30c, 
Pittsburgh. New orders are very light, 
being less than one-third the capacity 


‘of the’ mills; shipments, however, are 


going ‘forward at about 60 per cent 
capacity. Specifications are fair from 





general’ sources, but poor from the 
agricultural implement makers. At 
least one of the bar iron mills in this 
territory continues to operate at its 
full capacity and for the time being 
iron prices have ceased to drop. Ware- 
house quotations are unchanged. Con- 
cessions are being made on shafting. 

Plates and Structurals—With the 
exception of an inquiry for 1,000 cars 
put out by the Grand Trunk, there is 
very little business under negotiation 
calling for any notable tonnage of 
plates and shapes. Miscellaneous or- 
ders for tank plates are fair. The 
downward tendency of the market has 
apparently been checked for the time 
being and there are no reports of 
prices on shapes lower than _ 1.43c, 
Chicago, while 1.38c remains the mini- 
mum on sheared plates. Nominally 
universal plates are bringing a slight 
premium, although a tender of at- 
tractive business would undoubtedly 
result in its being wiped out. Jobbers 
report a large number of small or- 
ders, showing that the shops are piec- 
ing out their requirements. 

Rails and Track Fastenings.—There 
is a little better inquiry for’ track 
fastenings, but practically no demand 
for standard rails. Orders for light 
rails are fairly numerous and this bus- 
iness is of assistance im filling the 
gaps in the order books. Although 
the quotations on track fastenings are 
unsettled, no further declines have 
occurred except on spikes; which are 
now selling at 1.60c, Chicago. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Structural 
rivets have declined about $1 a ton 
and may now be quoted 1.85c, Chicago. 
The Pittsburgh freight differential is 
not being maintained on this product. 
With the close of the season for out- 
side work at hand, rivet orders are 
falling off from natural causes. Spec- 
ifications for bolts and nuts are light 
and uncertain. 

Sheets.—The Inland Steel Co. is 
operating 15 of its 18 hot mills, this 
being equivalent to approximately 83% 
per cent capacity. Orders are fairly 
numerous and are sufficient to main- 
tain rolling schedules -on a reasonably 
satisfactory basis. Mi£ll prices do not 
seem to be inclined to go under 3.08c, 
Chicago, for No. 28 galvanized, or 
2.08 for the same gage black sheets. 
The demand for stamping steel is 
moderate. 

Wire Products——There is no evi- 
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dence of, sales in this territory lowér 
than 1.55c, Pittsburgh, for hails and 
barbed wire. New business is light, 
particularly in fencing and agricultural 
wire; there is a moderately good de- 
mand for manufacturers’ wire and 
carload orders are numerous, 

Cast Iron Pipe—Lethargy envelops 
the cast iron pipe situation and there 
have been no contracts of note placed 
recently. Shipments are fairly good 
and the foundries are operatiag at 
about 60 per cent capacity. The’ re- 
cent reductions in prices have had 
very little effect on the market and 
the independent producers are quoting 
very low. 

Merchant Pipe and Tubes. — Tube 
mills have about enough business to 
last until the end of the. year, the 
bulk of the tonnage coming from auto- 
mobile manufacturers. Boiler tube or- 
ders are light and discounts are wn- 
certain. Sales of the smaller sizes 
of iron and steel pipe out of stock 
are moderately good. 

Old Material.—Price reductions con- 
tinue, although the rate of the decline 
has diminished to some extent. A 
prominent manufacturer of iron bars 
refused a tonnage of No. 1 wrought 
last week at $8.75, Chicago; the same 
buyer bought cast borings at $4 a 
net ton. None of the mills are order- 
ing except for their immediate . re- 
quirements, but fortunately the hand- 
to-mouth buying has been sufficient 
to absorb the rather heavy offerings 
placed recently by the railroads. The 
new railroad lists now pending include 
one from the Chicago & North West- 
ern, totalling 5,500 tons, on which bids 
were opened Dec. 2, and another from 
the Santa Fe aggrégating 9,500 tons, 
closed Dec. 1. The Santa Fe list in- 
cluded 3,000 tons of No. 1 wrought 
and 1,500 tons of No. 2 wrought. The 
North Western list included 400 tons 
of No. 1 wrought and 1,500 tons of re- 
rolling rails. 


The Worcester Pressed Steel Co., 
Worcester, Mass., has increased its 
capital from $160,000 to $200,000, and 
is erecting a steel and concrete build- 
ing 90 x 150 feet, which will be equip- 
ped with new trains for. cold rolling, 
straightening and polishing strip. steel. 
An annealing house 40 x 150 feet is 
also being erected and a gas producer 
may be added. The regular equip- 
ment for cold drawing, forming and 
forging steel is being added to. A 
further building equipped with presses 
to care for increasing business is 
planned for next spring. 


The Pioneer Iron Works of Ta- 
coma, Wash. has been sold -to J. 
Banford of Tacoma, who will oper- 
ate it. 
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More Interest in Finished Material 


In the Cleveland Market—Fair Tonnage of Shapes 
and Plates Involved in Contracts Placed and Pending 


BY GEORGE SMART 


Office of Tue Iron Trape Review, 
Penton Bldg., 


Cleveland, Dec. 2. 


Iron Ore—With one dock still to 
hear from, ore shipments during No- 
vember were 3,233,468 tons. This 
makes the movement to Dec. 1, 49,020,- 
836 tons. About 25,000 tons will be 
moved during December, so that with 
all-rail the total 
movement for the year will in all 
probability reach 50,000,000 tons. The 


shipments added 


November movement is surprising, as 
no one expected it to be as heavy. 
Many of the shippers cleaned up early, 
but the movement during the first 15 
days of the month must have been 
heavier than was estimated. Final 
cargoes were shipped from Lake Su- 
perior on Monday, but a few cargoes 
will still go forward from Escanaba. 

Pig Iron.—Extreme dullness con- 
tinues and reports are current 6f very 
low prices being made for delivery 
outside of the city. Cleveland foun- 
dries, however, still are fairly busy, 
especially those making the lighter 
castings, but melters find that the 
iron which they have bought on con- 
tract is ample to meet their require- 
ments and there is no demand for 
prompt delivery. 

Coke.—Several 
along the lakes have covered for their 


furnace interests 
December requirements and are ap- 
contented to continue the 
Hence it 


parently 
policy of monthly buying. 
is not expected that prices will ad- 
vance. In foundry coke, choice grades 
are not sold below $3 for either 
prompt or contract, but some grades 
can be had at $2.50 to $2.75. 
Finished Material. — There has 
seemed to be a little more life in the 
finished material market, but some 
very low prices are being made. An 
order for a few carloads of plates for 
delivery in northern Ohio was taken 
at 1.20c, Pittsburgh, but a number of 
makers ._ refused to quote less than 
1.25c. The structural material market 
is quiet, but some orders for fair ton- 
nages have been entered in a very 
quiet way. The steel for the Mis- 
souri state capitol, 5,200 tons, has not 
yet been awarded by John Gill & 
Sons, general contractors. The Brown 
Hoisting Machinery Co. has award- 
ed 800 tons of shapes and plates 


for two ore bridges. A Cleveland 


convent, 500 tons, was awarded to the 
McMyler Interstate Co. In semi-fin- 


ished steel, a Cleveland consumer 
which is a large consumer of bars 
has been inquiring for 6,000 tons of 
billets for delivery during the first six 
months of next year, but is under- 
stood not to be willing to pay more 
than $20, delivered, Cleveland, and a 
number of the leading companies have 
declined to quote. On forging billets, 
recent quotations are being shaded 
and a sale for delivery at Akron was 
made at about $23, Pittsburgh, or 
$24.40, delivered, Akron. 

Some of the leading makers of fin- 
ished materials are cleaning up their 
order books by canceling orders 
which are regarded as dead wood, as 
they have been under suspension for 
some time. These mills, believing 
that better times are ahead, are pre- 
paring to get their books in such con- 
dition that they will be able to take 
advantage of any improvement that 
comes, 

The plates and shapes for the new 
Richardson boat, just ordered, will be 
placed in a few days by the American 
About 3,000 tons 
Other orders for 


Shipbuilding Co. 
will be required. 
Loats are extended and a_consider- 
able tonnage will be required for re- 
pairs. 

Old Material.—While large quanti- 
ties of scrap are being turned out into 
the. market, little buying is being done 
district, and no 


in the Cleveland 


change is manifest in prices. In some 
districts, tonnages can be obtained at 
attractive prices and mills are piling 
some away, but there is said to be lit- 
tle of this sort of buying here. The 
Otis Steel Co. has bought small lots 
of heavy steel at $9.50. The Lake 
Erie Iron Co. obtained some No. 1 
busheling around $8; the other two 
rolling mills in this city are not in 
the market for this grade at any price. 
During November and December, con- 
tracts for the next year are usually 
placed; at that time, producers and 
dealers are anxious to clean up their 
yards before snow falls, and to pre- 
pare for inventory time. This seasonal 
condition, existing now in an already 
weak market, has caused the move- 
ment of much scrap, and gives rise to 
the thought that an upturn in prices 
is not near. 

Making Mvck Bar.—Some muck 
bar is being made at the plant of the 
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Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., four 
furnaces being in commission. About 
15 puddlers from Wilmington, Del., 
and Reading, Pa., are at work. Sons 
of Vulcan are not picketing the plant, 
relying on promises of the local mem- 
Two muck 
strike 


bers to remain away. 


rollers employed before the 


have charge of the rolls. 


FAIR INQUIRY 


For Pig Iron in the South—More 
Buying Confidently Expected. 


BY W. B. NEAL 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
Birmingham, Ala., Dec. 2. 


Pig Iron.—Inquiries for pig iron 
have been fair with most of the’ sev- 
eral interests, and numerous with one 
or two of the larger furnaces, for 
the week just past. It is confidently 
expected that renewed activities in 
the pig iron trade will soon be in- 
augurated. As furnace yards are al- 
most without tonnage, and production 
has been curtailed largely and sched- 
uled for further curtailment, and be- 
cause the stocks of melters are small, 
a better tone is given to the market 
and the hope of advanced prices when 
a renewed buying movement begins 
is strengthened. The sales for the 
week aggregate some 9,200 tons. Of 
this tonnage, 5,000 were entered in two 
1,000-ton lots, and the remainder in 
250-ton and 500-ton lots for delivery 
commencing not earlier than March 
1, 1914, and 3,700 tons were entered 
in carload lots and up to 500-ton lots, 
for first quarter delivery. The prices 
varied from $11 to $11.50 per ton, for 
No. 2 foundry, Special 
analysis iron, amounting to 500 tons, 
was entered at prices from $12.50 to 
$13 per ton, according to analysis. 

Cast Iron Pipe——The plants in this 
line of manufacture are all trying to 
keep up their force and are using 
every effort to bridge over the period 
of lack of orders for continued opera- 
tions. An order of 500 tons of large 
size pipe was the largest reported for 
the week, while smaller orders for 
various sizes were entered, but the 
considerably below 


3irmingham. 


aggregate was 
normal. 

Old Material. — The old material 
market is quiet. Heavy cast iron scrap 
is in good demand and all that is avail- 
able is taken at prices quoted. Other 
grades are very slow and only such 
tonnage as is required for immediate 
uses is being moved. 


Alice furnace at the plant of the 
Valley Mold & Iron Co., Sharpsville, 
Pa., is to be improved by additions 
and changes, which are going forward 
rapidly. 

















| 
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Southern Furnaces Are Holding Firmly 


For $11,.Birmingham, for Strictly No. 2 Foundry Pig Iron 
-—-Large Melter Inquiring Quietly—Few Sales Reporied 


BY S. G. BACKMAN 


Office of Tue Iron Trape ReEvIEw, 
503 Mercantile Library Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Dec. 2. 

Pig Iron.—There is every reason to 
believe that no furnaces in either 
Alabama or .Tennessee are openly 
quoting anything below $11, Birming- 
ham basis, for strictly No. 2 foundry 
iron for either prompt or first half 
shipment. It may be possible that a 
little resale or special furnace iron 
could be obtained from time to time 
below this figure for immediate ship- 
ment, but it is not known that any 
sales of this kind have been made for 
more than a week. Several inquiries 
for analysis iron have recently been 
closed at less than $11, Birmingham 
basis, for both spot and contract de- 
liveries, but investigation has shown 
in most cases that the iron sold was 
either too low in silicon or too high 
in sulphur to be classed as strictly 
No. 2 foundry. The general furnace 
quotation, therefore, could be given 

$11, Birmingham basis, for deliv- 
ery over the present month or the 
first half, but actual selling prices of 
a limited amount of resale iron and 
of certain grades of special furnace 
iron is still a little uncertain. This 
resale iron, however, if obtainable at 
all, could probably be had in only 
one grade. 

The southern Ohio market is less 
uncertain, and the ruling quotation 
there is $13.50, Ironton, for No. 2 
foundry iron, for any delivery from 
the present time over the first half. 
Basic iron from this district is prob- 
ably not as strong in comparison with 
foundry iron, as it is reported to 
have been offered recently in large 
lots below this figure., 

\ large melter in this territory is 
inquiring for a good-sized tonnage 
which would cover several months’ 
requirements, but it is being kept 
more or less of a secret by both the 
melter and dealers here. Other in- 
quiries are few and as a general rule 
for extremely light tonnages. 3uy- 
ers also ,are not usually taking the 
full tonnages stated in their inquiries. 

Coke.—The coke market has passed 
through another very quiet week, but 
prices have held fairly well in view 
of the adverse circumstances. Fur- 
naces have begun to feel the market, 
but are not showing much of an in- 
clination to buy, although they are 





due to begin contracting for the 
next year. The Connellsville market 
is probably the weakest in compari- 
son with the others, as consumption 
there has fallen off considerably re- 
cently, especially on furnace coke, 
since a number of the larger furnaces 
have lately been blown out. In the 
Wise county fields, the shortage of 
cars is more pronounced than any- 
where else, and this, in connection 
with the fact that production and 
consumption there are about equal, 
has caused this district to become 
slightly stronger than the others. In 
the Pocahontas and New River fields, 
most of the coke being produced is 
already contracted for, this being 
especially true with furnace coke from 
the latter. Prices in these two dis- 
tricts are unchanged with the excep- 
tion of contract Pocahontas furnace 
coke, which is now given at from 
$2.15 to $2.60 per ton, ovens. Prompt 
Wise county foundry coke is now ob- 
tainable at from $2.50 to $3.10 per 


ton, ovens. 


Finished Material.—\W/arehouse bus- 
iness remains unchanged from that 
of last week, being very quiet and 
characterized by light sales. Dealers 
state that buyers are taking much 
lighter orders than has been their 
custom for some time, and this is one 
of the chief reasons why the market 
has become so dull recently. Judg- 
ing from the reports given out by 
most of the warehouses here, busi- 
ness during November fell off about 
50 per cent when compared with that 
of October. Orders at the present 
time are rather evenly divided among 
the materials carried im stock here, 
and more contracts are being received 
from outside the city than from local 
buyers. Steel bars are quoted as 
unchanged at from 1.85c to 2c, iron 
bars at from 1.80c to 1.90c, and plates 
and shapes at from 1.95¢ to 2.10c. 
All kinds of shafting is given at 
from 55 to 58 per cent off. 

The local sheet mill reports speci- 
fications received last week as very 
satisfactory, and that business in 
general is unchanged. The mill is 
running at full capacity, and is now 
about from two to three weeks be- 
hind on deliveries. Prices are un- 
changed at from 2.15c to 2.20c on 
black sheets, and from 3.15c to 3,20c 





i025 








on galvanized sheets, both 28 gage 
and f, o. b. Newport. (Ky.) and Cin- 
cinnati. ! 
Old Material—No. 1 machine cast 
has advanced 50 cents per net ton 
during the past week owing to a 
shght demand and to the fact that it 
is rather scarce at the present time. 
Stove plate is also holding fairly well 
at recently advanced quotations, which 
is likewise due to a slight increase in 
demand. Dealers state that they are 
reluctantly disposing of cast borings 
at $5 per net ton, which is very cheap 
in comparison with what they should 
be. The market remains very quiet 
in regard to the other materials, and 
prices concerning them are corre- 
spondingly weak. Generally speaking, 
there is still a surplus of scrap in 
dealers’ yards and available through- 
out this territory that must be dis- 
posed of before the market can be 
made stronger. Transactions, with 
the exception of No. 1 machine cast 
and stove plate, appear to be about 
equally divided among materials car- 
ried here, especially those sold in net 
tons. The heavy materials are not 
as much in demand as the lighter. 


Bessemer Plant Starts 


The new Bessemer steel plant of 
the Pennsylvania Steel Co., at Steel- 
ton, Pa., was successfully started on 
Nov. 28. The plant consists of two 
20-ton converters ‘and an 800-ton 
metal mixer, located in an extension 
of the open-hearth building, with di- 
rect crane connections between the 
two departments. The construction 
of the plant was authorized May 1, the 
Bessemer building and _ converters, 
crane equipment, dry house and re- 
fractories building having been. com- 
pleted in less than seven months. The 
new equipment will be used mainly 
to manufacture the Pennsylvania Steel 
Co.’s Mayari chrome-nickel steel by 
the duplex process. 


Booklets For Engineers.—Engineers 
who keep a file of books for ref- 
erence will be interested to know that 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jer- 
sey City, N. J., still has a limited 
number of booklets dealing with such 
subjects as “Steam Traps”, “Unions 
for Steam Pipes”, “Feeding Graphite 
for Lubricating Purposes”, etc., which 
will be sent free as long as the supply 
lasts, to anyone who cares for them. 
These treatises were prepared by W. 
H. Wakeman, who has written many 
articles on practical engineering prob- 
lems. Numerous illustrations are used 
to make each subject easily wunder- 
stood. 








; 
i 
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Plates and Shapes 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Weaker in East 


Cast Iron Pipe Makers Still in Market—Consider- 
able Tonnage of Plates Pending—Offers on Sheets 


BY C. J. STARK 


Office of Tne “ron Trapt Review, 
326 Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Dec. 2. 
A further weakening in the price of 
characterizes the 
Demand for 
minimum. 


plates and shapes 
week jn this territory. 
pig iron continues at a 
The feeling is 
pig iron prices are now at about the 
lowest possible level. In the finished 


materials, plates are enjoying a com- 


gaining ground that 


paratively good demand. 

Pig Iron.—The cast iron pipe in- 
terests still continue as large pros- 
pective buyers of pig iron, but have 
not yet closed for any portion of the 
large tonnages on which they recently 
asked prices. The Standard Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co., it is believed, will 
close this week for the 6,000 tons 
which it has had under consideration 
for a few weeks. This involves south- 
ern Nos. 3 and 4 and forge. The 
Lynchburg Foundry Co., it is be- 
lieved, will delay for some time clos- 
ing on the 6,000 tons for which it has 
been negotiating. This interest is 
said to have offered to take the ton- 
nage on a basis of $10.75, Birming- 
ham, for No. 2, but this offer’ was re- 
fused. No new business of conse- 
quence has come out during the week. 
Foundries in Philadelphia and vicinity 
generally are operating at consider- 
ably less than their capacity and are 
willing to buy only such iron as they 
can use currently. Some 50 and 100- 
ton lots of eastern Pennsylvania No. 
2X have been sold at $15.50, delivered 
in Philadelphia and Small 
tonnages of Virginia continue to sell 


vicinity. 


on a basis of $13, furnace, for No. 2X. 
The largest block of Virginia sold last 
week was 300 tons, which went at 
this figure. The Crucible Steel Co. 
of America has withdrawn its inquiry 
of 3,000 tons of basic, which was in- 
tended for delivery at its Harrison, 
N. J,~ plant. 

, A Chester stee] foundry, which re- 
cently put out an inquiry for 1,000 
tons of low phosphorus, is reported 
to have closed for this iron. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—The steel bar 
market is quite without life and very 
little business has come out during 
the week. The usual price is 1.30c, 
Pittsburgh, but lower than this could 
Common iron 


be done on tonnage. 
bars continue to be sold at 1.25c¢ to 


1.35¢, 


delivered in Philadelphia and 


vicinity. Not enough business is of- 
fered to keep the mills busy. 
Plates.—This is the most active 
branch of the finished material mar- 
ket at present. There were sales of 
small lots last week which aggregat- 
ed several thousand tons. Inquiries 
continue comparatively good and busi- 
ness now being figured on appears to 
be in excess of 15,000 tons, mostly 
for eastern ship yards. The market 
While 
bookings were made last week on a 
basis of 1.30c, Pittsburgh, considerable 
tonnage went at 1.20c, Pittsburgh, 
equivalent to 1.35c, delivered in Phila- 


again has weakened. some 


delphia or vicinity. 

Shapes.--The shape market is quiet 
and weak. 
is in small tonnages and indications 


The business that is going 
are that no early improvement can 
be expected. Although some makers 
claim that the market is 1.30c, Pitts- 
burgh, and that sales are being made 
at this price, business is being done 
on the basis of 1.25c, Pittsburgh, and 
120c, Pittsburgh. At least one small 
tonnage is known to. have’ been 
booked at the latter figure, which is 
equivalent to 1.35c, delivered in Phila- 
delphia and vicinity. 

Sheets.—This market at present is a 
typical market. A number 
of consumers during the past 
purchases, 


buyers’ 
week 
have attempted to make 
naming very low prices which they 
were willing to pay. Little business 
has resulted, however, as, say the 
makers, rather than permit the market 
to weaken further, they would prefer 
to close down the mills. The sheet 
market may now be quoted at 1.60c, 
Philadelphia, or 1.45c, Pittsburgh, for 
No. 10 gage, blue annealed. 

Semi-Finished Material—Outside of 
the recent sale of something over 
1000 tons of small billets to the 
American Horseshoe Co., which was 
distributed among two or three mills, 
at prices said to be equivalent to $21, 
Pittsburgh, there has been little inter- 
est shown by consumers. There is no 
doubt that on tonnage $20.50, Pitts- 
burgh, could be done, but in the ab- 
sence of business the market cannot 
be quoted with accuracy. 

Old Material—Not enough old ma- 
terial is moving at. present to make 
a market. Demand on the part of 
domestic consumers is at the lowest 


ebb. Dealers, however, are figuring 
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on a considerable volume. of foreign 
business and it would not be ‘surpris- 
ing if a fair volume of shipments 
abroad. were developed shortly. The 
chief obstacle at present is the ina- 
bility of the prospective exporters to 
what they would consider a 
favorable freight rate. Steamship 
companies are asking 16s ($3.84) per 


obtain 


ton on heavy melting scrap for trans- 
portation to European ports. Another 
difhculty that presents itself is that 
borings and must 
be boxed or packed in 


other fine scrap 
barrels for 


shipment. 


SHOW DECLINE 


Bessemer and Basic Pig Iron Sell 
Lower in November. 

The average price of Bessemer and 
basic pig iron in November’ was 
$15.125 and $13.013, at valley points, 
respectively. averages, an- 
nounced Monday by W. P. Snyder & 
Co., Pittsburgh, are based upon sales 


These 


of 1,000 tons or more. Tonnages in- 
volved were light. 

In October, Bessemer and 
averaged $15.703 and $13.709, respect- 
ively, or $0.578 and $0.696 above the 
averages established last month. The 
highest averages in the year were re- 


basic 








Bessemer Basic 
1913, 1912, 1913. 1912, 
Jan . $17.25 $14.078 $16.45 $12.372 
Feb 17.25 14,00 16.317 12.25 
PEGE... 03 tdgaee 14,0536 16.059 12.76 
Mee ees SP 14.25 15.714 12.981 
May ... 16.78 14.2345 14.899 13.00 
June ... 16.2375 14.25 14.50 13.209 
Av. for 
Ist half 14.443 15.654 12,762 
Tuly 14.25 14.227 13.48 
Aug 14.534 14.045 14.00 
Sep 15.962 14.1375 15.134 
On 17.00 13.709 16.184 
Nov 17.172 13.013 16.192 
eee re 17.2962 Tee 16.4486 
Average 
for YOAT ..sc<s 15.090 sani dle 14.001 





corded in January, when Bessemer 
was listed at $17.25 and basic at $16.45. 
Since the first of the year the former 
grade has declined $2.145 and the lat- 
ter has decreased $3.437. 

In November, 1912, Bessemer aver- 
aged $17.172, br $2.047 above the level 
established last month, and basic av- 
eraged $16.192. or $3.179 above the 
average for the corresponding month 
this year. 

Bessemer has 
clines this year; basic has declined 


recorded seven de- 


ten times. 


Rather than curtail the working 
force on account of slack work, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has 
placed the blacksmithing and boiler 
departments of the West Milwaukee 
locomotive, car and repair shops on 
the basis of five days a week in place 
of six days. Saturday has been se- 
lected as the day off. 











ee 
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Sluggish Market in New York Territory 


Reduction of Melt of Pig Iron—Few Structural Contracis— 


Price of English Ferro Reduced—Plate and Shape Prices Low 


BY ©. J. STARK 


Iron TraveE REVIEW, 
503-4 West St. Bldg., 
New York, Dec. 2. 


Pig Iron.—Indications point to a 
reduction in the melt of 
pig generally in this territory 
during recent weeks. Buyers, conse- 
quently, find small necessity for cov- 
ering against current requirements, 
and they also, except in a few cases, 
place forward 
a continuation of 


Office of Tue 


considerable 
iron 


hesitate to contracts. 
The result is the 
lifeless and sluggish market that has 
prevailed for several weeks, and prices 
still weaken. Buffalo iron 
can done at $13.25, furnace, 
for No. 2X, which is equivalent to $15, 
Newark, $15.25, Jersey City, and $15.60, 
New England rail points. In 
cases, eastern Pennsylvania 

are quoting at $15.25, 
and in one case on a mixture of No. 
2X and No. 2 plain, for a New Jersey 
buyer, a shade below $15 for these 
two grades is understood to have been 
done. A Bayway, N. J., buyer, asking 
500 tons of No. 2X, bought the higher 
silicon iron from an eastern Pennsyl- 
delivered, or 


gradually 
now be 


some 
makers 
tidewater basis, 








maker at 


vania $15.20, 
$14.50, furnace, and the other grade 
went to another maker. A Depew, 


N. Y., manufacturer of railroad equip- 
ment has closed for 3,000 to 5,000 tons 
of malleable for shipment over the 
first quarter at an extremely low price, 
This order is credited 
Buffalo seller. 


it is reported. 
with having gone to a 


Ferro-Alloys.—Effective today, Eng- 


lish makers of ferro-manganese re- 
duced their prices $3 a ton to the 
basis of $47, seaboard. Some business 
has already been done at the new 
price. This reduction followed vari- 
ous rumors of weakness in the market, 
which have been current the past few 
days. A Canadian steel interest re- 
cently entered the market for 15,000 


tons of spiegeleisen and is understood 
to have placed this business with an 
had the prefer- 
do- 


English maker, who 
ential tariff in his 
mestic market on spiegel is nominally 


quoted at $25, tidewater, but this can 


favor. The 


be shaded. Foreign spiegel now is 
quoted at $24.25 to $24.50, tidewater. 
An Ohio consumer asks about 500 
tons. 


Plates._-As low as 1.20c, Pittsburgh, 
has recently been done on plates in 
eastern territory. In these cases, the 
material usually has been for local 
delivery and the maker has absorbed 
some of the Pittsburgh freight. The 


Seca SNE 











mill price netted usually has _ been 
around 1.25c. Tonnage remains light 
and some eastern works are reported 
to be operating only from 40 to 50 
per cent of capacity. Some cars are 
being placed, but these orders are not 
numerous. Car contracts placed in 
November totaled less than 2,900. 
Pending inquiries for are esti- 
mated at about 8,000. 


cars 
Structural Material.— New business 
in structural lines remains very light 
in the district. Where 
the mills are inclined to quote price 
there is little, if any, 
The immediate out- 


metropolitan 


concessions, 
stimulating effect. 
look is not very promising, as not a 
deal of the active 
preparatory usual quota- 
tion on Pittsburgh 
base, or 1l14ic, New although 
this level could be least 
$1 a ton on a large tonnage. 


work is in 

The 

1.25c, 
York, 


shaded at 


great 
stage. 


shapes is 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Eastern cast iron 
pipe makers are melting at only about 
one-half of their normal rate of capac- 
ity at the present time. The difficulty 
of municipalities in floating bond is- 
strong deterrent factor in 
public lettings and the quiet season 
for private contracts is at hand. The 
Standard Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co. took the recent order for 600 tons 
New London, Conn. About 200 
for the is asked in 
connection with government pier work 
Hartford, Conn., will take bids on 650 
tons of 6 to 16-inch pipe on Dec. 11. 


sues is a 


for 


tons Same city 


Iron and Steel Bars.—It is reported 
in this district that bars have 
been offered by some makers at 1.25c, 
statements, 


steel 
Pittsburgh base. These 
however, yet await full corroboration. 
The regular quotation of the market 
is 1.30c, Pittsburgh, or 1.46c, New 
York, but new business is in such 
small lots that firmness of this level 
fully assured. Iron 
quality selling at 
to 1.35c, New York. 

Old Material. — The 
shrunken to very meager proportions 
and dealers have increased difficulty to 
With a number of eastern 


bars of 
1.25¢ 


is not 
common are 


market has 


make sales. 
steel mills now operating at less than 
half capacity, there is little demand 
for steel or other materials from these 
interests, regardless of the price. In 
fact, at the present time, the price 
factor not seem to be of first 
importance. On the limited volume of 
sales being made, prices show contin- 


does 
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ued softness and some further declines 


in the list are noted. The general 
situation in scrap in this district. at 
present is the dullest it has been for 
some months. 


STEADY SHRINKAGE 


Shown in English Pig Iron Stocks— 
Furnace Operations Declining. 


New York, Dec. 2.—A steady shrink- 
age still is shown in English pig iron 


stocks. For the week ended Nov. 20, 
iron in store in the Middlesbrough 
district amounted to 151,233 tons, a 


decrease of 1,139 tons from the pre- 
ceding week and a decrease of 90,390 
from the first of the current year. 
Stocks in the Cumberland district on 
Nov. 20 were 10,891 tons, a reduction 
of 240 tons in the week, and of 25,532 
tons during the year to date. 

Furnace operations are falling off. 
The stacks in blast in the Middles- 
brough district on Nov. 20 were 79, 
compared with 81 the preceding week 
and 89 the corresponding week in 
1912. In the Cumberland district, the 
active furnaces remained at 24, the 
same as the preceding week, and as 
compared with 26 on the correspond- 
ing date a year ago. In Scotland, 
there was a loss of one active furnace 
in the week. The number stood at 
78, compared with 79 the preceding 
week, and with 88 on the correspond- 
ing date of last year. 

A summary of the stock conditions 
in the Middlesbrough and Cumberland 
districts in recent weeks with the 
number of furnaces blowing shows the 
following: 


MIDDLESBROUGH DISTRICT. 
Stocks. Furnaces. 

Mok: Dict, tke coe 151,233 79 
Now. 19 we cekush oo ecw 152,372 81 
Nov. Ges coc ewists senen 156 415 81 
Re RR ee ey yo 158,281 81 
ek, babs cs hea w awed ke 164,837 81 
Cee, IG e ess cuts 167,099 81 
Oct. LE eee ee ery 168,474 81 
Oct. Sidebehectbeaecos 170,848 81 
Sep y . Pyare ais Sire eee 171,887 83 
Sep BOs iss bes aoe mee 175,803 85 
Ser Bt cient nee 638 b ae 179,360 88 
Sep, Gitetaee eet seed 183,140 89 
AUG. BOis. 406s kdewceces 187,269 

Jan, POS PER A? 241,623 


CUMBERLAND DISTRICT. 
Stocks. Furnaces. 


Neowi 86s 6. os vcticnteeie 10,891 24 
OT ESR paalote cl 11,131 24 
Nov kas cues sade ee 11,240 24 
Oct Beis Asereae 12,025 26 
Oct. BBA. ceiwen ee eee 12,889 26 
6 aE A re a 13,189 26 
Oct, PPR Fe FR OR 13 899 26 
Oct. Rvchhnees ¢ woke 16,968 25 
Seis - BGs. 23. a haseeeee 17,720 25 
SOPs: - BB. s ccwsn ns apn dbcc 18,181 24 
Se PTS ee ep 18,829 24 
Solis RS ee A nib tee Ou 19,601 24 
Aug. 28 19,761 
Jan, Rd dtn thst Stee. 36,423 
An addition to the plant of the 
Ulster Iron Works, Dover, Del., is 


being erected to house the ten. pud- 
dling furnaces and additional heating 
placed in the old 


furnaces will be 


building. 
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STEEL FOR ORE BRIDGES 


Awarded at Low Price — Structural 
Contracts Not Numerous. 


Steel for two ore bridges, about 800 
tons, one for Corrigan, McKinney & 
Co., and the other for the Algoma Steel 
Co., at the Canadian Sault, has been 
awarded by the Brown Hoisting Ma- 
chinery Co., Cleveland, to a mill in the 
Pittsburgh district. A bid of 1.25c 
flat, for plates and bars, failed to get 
the Pittsburgh business. 

The contract for the steel for the 
capitol building at Jefferson City, Mo., 
John Gill & Sons, Cleveland, general 
contractors, involving 5,200 tons, will 
be let Thursday. 
situation 
Awards 


The eastern — structural 


shows no increased activity. 
and inquiries apart from the subway 
and elevated extensions in New York 
City, still aggregate but a small ton- 
nage. The present outlook is _ that 
there will be little change in the sit- 
uation for some weeks 

Fabricators in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict are experiencing an exceedingly 
dull period. The contract for the 
Bloomfield involving 3,500 
tons, has been awarded the Fort Pitt 
Bridge Works. No other contracts 
of importance were awarded. 

With current buying at a low ebb, 


bridge, 


Chicago fabricators are speculating 
on the amount of steel that will be re- 
quired for several large projects that 
will probably not arrive at the con- 
tracting stage for some months. 
\mong these is the new Union sta- 
tion at Chicago, which will require 
at least 20,000 tons. This project 
waits only for the favorable action of 
the Chicago city council, which may 
be taken this month in spite of con- 
siderable opposition. Western fabri- 
cating contracts for the past week 
totaled 2,854 tons; comparatively 
speaking, this is a very favorable 
showing. 
CONTRACTS AWARDED. 

About 1000 tons of structural steel for the 
Kanawha bank at Charleston, W. Va., the 
Potthoff Construction Co, Cincinnati, general 
contractors, has been awarded to the Bourne- 
Fuller Co. and the Bethlehem Steel Co. 

The McMyler Interstate Co. has taken 400 
to $00 tons of steel for a convent at Superio: 
avenue and ‘East Boulevard, Cleveland, John 
Gill & Sons, Cleveland, general contractors. 

Two apartments for the Eighty-sixth street 
and West End Avenue Co. at Broadway and 
150th street, New York City, 1,500 to 2,000 
tons, awarded to the Hay Foundry & Iron 
Works 

Hobart estate, San Francisco, Cal., office 
building,. San Francisco, 1,740 tons to Mil- 


liken Bros, 
STRUCTURAL CONTRACTS PENDING. 


Bids will be received until Dec. 9 by the 
board of hospital commissioners, Cincinnati, 
for the structural and ornamental steel and 
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iron to be used. in the construction of the 
new. tuberculosis sanitarium in that city, of 
which several hundred tons will be required. 
Bids will also be received until this date for 
the sheet metal and elevator work to be used 
in this building. 

The Finance Co. of Pennsylvania building, 
Philadelphia, about 1,000 ‘tons, is expected to 
go to the Cambria Stee! Co. or to the Amer- 
ican Bridge Co. 

Public School building No. 173 at Wash- 
inston, D. C., 1,000 tons; bids to be taken 


OPEN HEARTH RAILS 


Ordered by Southern Pacific — Fair 
Number of Car Orders. 

The Southern Pacific railway has or- 
dered 28,000 tons of open-hearth rails 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co., and is understood to have 
given some tonnage to another maker. 
Some other tonnage for this line and 
other of the Harriman roads is ex- 
pected to be placed later. Car orders 
continue to come out in a scattering 
way. Orders’ reported this week 
include 1,600 steel underframes 
for the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh, 1,000 steel underframes for the 
Lehigh Valley and 300 freight cars for 
the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio rail- 
way. The Toledo, St. Louis & West- 
ern is reported to have closed for 
1,000 freight cars. The Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad has withdrawn its in- 
quiry for 1,000 kegs of standard spikes 
and inquiries for 2,500 kegs from the 
\tlantic Coast Line and 1,000 kegs for 
the Seaboard Air Line, still are pend- 
ing. 

The structural awards for elevated 
and subway extensions in New York 
City amounted to 37,500 tons, and the 
Thos. A. Buckley Contracting Co. was 
low bidder on the re-advertised letting 
of 5.500 tons. 

Orders for 44 locomotives for sev- 
eral railroads have been received in 
the past fortnight by the Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works. This is the largest 
number of locomotive orders received 
hy the Baldwin works since the Penn- 
sylvania railroad some time ago 
bought 100 engines. One of the or- 
ders is for a 35-ton locomotive of the 
Pacific type for the Santa Fe rail- 
road. The Jamaica government has 
ordered three Mikados. The Illinois 
Terminal railroad orders one mogul. 

In the west, there has been a slight 
increase in car inquiries, the principal 
items now pending being a round lot 
of freight cars for a steam trunk line 
and new equipment for the Chicago 
Elevated Railways Co. There is no 
locomotive business under  negotia- 


tion. 


CAR AND LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS. 


Illinois Terminal Railroad Co. has ordered 
one locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive 
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Works and the Atcheson, Topeka & Santa Fe 
has ordered 35 locomotives from the same 
builder, 

The Great Northern has ordered 40 loco- 
motives, including five equipped with oil burn- 
ers from the Lima Locomotive Corporation. 

The Trona Railway has ordered one oil 
burning locomotive from the American Loco- 
motive Co. and the Chicago Junction Railway 
Co. has ordered two switching locomotives 
from the same builder. 

The Missouri Kansas & Texas is reported 
to have ordered 200 Roger ballast cars. 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad has ordered 500 
steel underframes from the American Car & 


Foundry Co. and 500 steel underframes from 
the Standard Steel Co. 

The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh railway 
has ordered 1,600 steel underframes from the 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 

The Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio railroad 
has awarded 300 stock cars to the Pressed 
Steel Car Co. 

The Toledo, St. Louis & Western railroad 
is reported to have placed 1,000 box cars with 
a western builder. 

The Alabama, Tennessee & Northern rail 
road is inquiring for 300 box cars, 125 gon- 
dolas and 75 flat cars. 

The Chicago Elevated Railway is in the 
market for 120 coaches 

The Chicago Junction railway has ordered 
two superheater six-wheel switching locomo 
tives from the American Locomotive Co, 

The Great Northern railroad has ordered 40 
locomotives from the Lima Locomotive Co. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio is in the market 


for 1,000 box and 1,000 hopper cars: 


CAR ORDERS PENDING. 


The Grand Trunk System is in the market 
for 1,000 freight cars. 

The Chicago Elevated Railways Co. will 
purchase 120 all steel passenger cars instead 


of 100 as first planned. 


BRIDGE AND STRUCTURAL WORK. 


Section No. 2 of the Seventh avenue sub 


way line, New York City, 6,500 tons; Thos. 
A. Buckley Contracting Co. low bidder on re 
advertised letting. 

Section No. 1, Jerome avenue elevated line, 
New York City, 17,000 tons. General con 
tract awarded to the Osear Daniels Co 

Section No. 2, White Plains elevated line, 
New York City, 15,000 tons. 
tract awarded to Alfred FP. Roth. 

Section No. 1A Southern Boulevard ele 


vated and subway line, New York City, 5,500 


General con 


tons. General contract awarded to Rodgers & 
Hagerty, Inc. 
Superstructure, Bloomfield tridge, Pitts 


burgh, 3,500 tons; the Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works. 

Missouri Pacific Railway Co., tonnage for 
renewals, various locations, 560 tons, to Am 
erican Bridge Co. 

Chicago & Western Indiana R. R. Co., sub 


way and signal bridge, clearing yards, Clear 


ing, Ill., 231 tons to the Morava Construc 
tion Co 


Will Reorganize Milliken Bros. 

New York, Dec. 3. (By wire.)— 
The bondholders’ committee submit- 
ted the only bid for the steel works 
of Milliken Bros. at bankruptcy sale 
here yesterday. This is part of the 
reorganization plan which will be 
carried forward a few days after the 
court approves the sale. 

A five-story plant, 100 x 350 feet, 
is to be erected at Jersey City by the 
Continental Can Co. 
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Government Would Limit Time for Testimony 


Counsel Ask Court of Appeals to Require Corporation to Complete 





Its Evidence by Dec. 23—Motion Will Be Argued in Philadelphia 


Judge Jacob M. Dickinson and 
Henry E. Colton, of government coun- 
sel in the United States Steel Corpo- 
tation dissolution suit, have filed ap- 
plication-that the time during which 
the counsel for the defense must con- 
clude its hearings be limited to Dec. 
23. This application will be argued 
by opposing counsel before the circuit 
court of appeals in Philadelphia at 10 
o'clock Friday morning. The applica- 
tion will be opposed by the Steel Cor- 
poration attorneys, who claim they 
than 
they 


testi- 


require considerably more time 
get in all the evidence 
Most of the 


mony during the past few weeks has 


this to 
have prepared. 


concerned conditions of competition 
in the sale of steel products, and to 
this end a great many witnesses have 
Most of them have 


agents of various 


been examined. 
purchasing 


which 


been 
buy steel products 
the Steel Corpora- 
The government 
line of 


concerns 
manufactured by 
subsidiaries. 

that this 
continued 
hence a time limit 

It is also possible that time limits 


tion 
procedure 
indefinitely, and 
asked. 


claims 
might be 
has been 
will be set by the court on Friday for 
the counsel 


for 


entering of evidence by 
other defendants in suit. 
These are the Great Northern Ore 
trustees, E. C. John D. 


Rockefeller rep- 


this 


Converse, 


and others, who are 


resented by three 
other than those now conducting the 


sets of lawyers 
hearings for the defense. 

At Tuesday’s hearings in the disso- 
manufacturer of wire 
that he buys all of 
the 


despite 


suit, a 

testified 
his raw material from American 
Steel & Wire Co., the fact 
that that company is a competitor in 


lution 
fencing 





the sale of wire fencing and that, as 


: a 


wire 


charges higher prices for 
other 
was Philander L. 
Mich., 
Jackson Fence Co. 
Mr. Carter, has 
since 1905, manufacturing a patented 
wire fence which sells in competition 
with kinds of made 
by five or six other manufacturers in 
this country. Among the 
American Steel & Wire gen- 
Mr. 


fence 


rule, it 
than 
wire. This 
of Jackson, 


manufacturers of 
Carter, 
president of the 

His company, 
been in 


said business 


similar fencing 
these is 
Co. In 
Carter, 
Jackson company’s brings a 
higher price than the American fence 
He testified that 
his company has 


eral, however, said the 


fences. 
time 


and other 


during all the 














been in business, it has been actively 
solicited by various manufacturers of 
wire, among these being the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Co., Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., Cambria Steel Co., Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Co. and the Ameri- 
Steel & Wire Co. During the 
years 1909, 1910 and 1911, said Mr. 
Carter, all these manufacturers aver- 
aged $1 a ton lower in price on wire 
than the American Steel & Wire. 
Despite this fact, however, the Jack- 


Tube 


can 


has always made its 
the and wire 


Asked to explain this, Mr. 


son company 


purchases from steel 
company. 
Carter said: 
“We have appreciated the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Co.’s ability to take 
The service it has given 
During 
rush times we have never been forced 


care of us. 
us has been’ exceptional. 
to shut down a day through lack of 
material, owing to the fact that they 
The qual- 
improving year 


always kept up on deliveries. 
ity of their wire is 
by year.” 

Mr. 
Steel 
tempted to 
the 


Carter testified that the Ameri- 
& Wire Co. has 
establish the 


sold its 


never at- 
price at 


fences 


can 


which company 


Competitive Bids 


AV mh: FE: 
for the past seven 

Philips-Carey Mfg. Co., 
Cincinnati, 


Scobie, purchasing agent 
the 
Q,., 


his 


years of 
Wyoming, 
that 
tons of 
It buys 
and wire 


said 
500 


year. 


a suburb of 


company uses about 


sheets, nails and wire a 
2 3/4 of its 


about 2/3 to nail 


requirements from the American 
Steel & Wire Co. These it generally 
buys on long-time contracts. The 
company places this business after 
competitive bids have been received 
from the various manufacturers. Mr. 
Scobie testified that there is substan- 


tial competition in the steel industry. 


He also testified that there was act- 
ive competition in the sale of steel 
products when he was assistant pur- 
chasing agent of the Big Four rail- 


road prior to his connection with the 
Philips-Carey Mfg. Co. 

Wm. ©. Rogers, secretary and 
treasurer of the New York Metallic 
Co., Jersey City, N. J., 
purchases about 500 tons an- 


Bedstead said 


that he 


nually of steel angles, tubes, wire, 
etc., for his company. All of this 
buying, he said, has been done on a 


basis of competitive bidding. 





Emanuel Weinlander, of Weinland- 
er & Jackson, also testified that there 
is active competition in the sale of 
products which his com- 


the steel 


pany uses. 
Lambert Hopkins, purchasing agent 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
railroad, with headquarters at Chi- 
said that he directs all pur- 
chases which are made by his road. 
These are all made on a competitive 
Bids are asked from the va- 
rious steel manufacturers and con- 
tracts then let to the concerns quot- 
ing the best terms. He testified that 
Geo. F. Baker and Norman B. Ream, 
directors of both the Chieago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy and the Steel Cor- 
poration, have never interfered in the 
purchases he made. He _ described 
the rail buying policy of his company. 
The rail requirements, he said, are 
first discussed by him and H. H. By- 
ram, vice president in charge of op- 
erations, specifications, distribution, 
etc., being considered. The president 
of the road then authorizes the amount 
of rails that will be purchased. 
Joseph B. Andrews, president of 
the Andrews Steel Co., and vice pres- 


cago, 


basis. 


ident of the Newport Rolling Mill 
Co., of Newport, Ky., testified that 
since he became _ identified with 


the Andrews company the market for 
steel billets has been on a_ sharply 
competitive basis. He also said since 
he had been buying pig iron for the 
Andrews company he has found the 
same condition existed in the pig iron 
trade. : 

“We have found that the market 
varied,” explained Mr. Andrews. “Out 
of eight or ten people bidding for 
business, probably two would make 
the same price.” 

The witness said the Newport Roll- 
ing Mill Co. annually uses about 50,- 
000 tons of sheet bars. He said these 
are bought on a competitive basis 
from the mill making the best price, 
delivery, ete. 

“Will you state whether or not dur- 
ing the period since you have become 
identified with the Newport company, 
in 1901, that company has operated 
independently or was it under agree- 
ments with competitors as to prices, 
etc.?” asked Mr. Severance. 

“Independently,” answered Mr. An- 
drews- 

“At all times?” 

“At all times.” 
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“Is there a certain territory in 
which the mills located as yours are 
located have a certain advantage over 


mills in other localities due to freight: 


rates?” was asked. 

“There are localities where we have 
advantages and there are _ localities 
where we have disadvantages.” 

“What is the territory where you 
have a trade advantage by reason of 
freight?” asked Mr. Severance. 

“In the Cincinnati market and the 
immediate vicinity thereof to the south 
and over some of the mills to the 
southwest; not to the extreme west, 
however,” answered the witness. 

Mr. Andrews told that the An- 
drews company, in 1907, when the 
present company started business, had 
a capacity of about 75,000 tons of 
steel per year. In 1910 one new open- 
hearth furnace was started and in the 
last six months two others were built 
so that the company has a capacity 
of about 150,000 tons per year. -The 
company markets its products chiefly 
in Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana and sOme 
of its products are sent to the Pacific 
coast. 

Mr. Severance several times turned 
to the question of “pools” and agree- 
ments regarding prices and the wit- 
ness. stated emphatically that from 


Smokeless 


There is no longer any mystery ‘in 
the abatement of smoke. Tell. the 
district manager of any of the good 
stoker manufacturers the maximum 
capacity you will force your boilers 
to deliver, and tell him you require 
this without a smoking stack, and he 
will never fail to produce the desired 
conditions. All any of the good 
stoker engineers ask today is a free 
hand. Such conditions may include 
the rearrangement, to some extent, of 
your combustion chamber and chim- 
ney draft, but there is no question 
as to guaranteed smokeless results by 
the manufacturer. 

An instance of labor and fuel saving 
came to the writer’s notice quite re- 
cently. An old plant of 55 boilers 
had become worn out. The insurance 
company had cut the pressure to 85 
pounds; the mill was loaded down 
with orders. It was concluded, as a 
last resort, to find a place to locate 
an up-to-date plant of boilers and 
double the steam pressure. Eight 600- 


1From paper read before Pittsburgh Foun- 
drymen’s Association. 

*President Internationa) Association for the 
Prevention of Smoke, and chief of the divi- 
sion of smoke inspection, Pittsburgh. 
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his experience in the last ten years 
there has always been stiff competi- 
tion and no agreements made to fix 
prices. 

“Did you ever attend any meetings 
of steel men subsequent to the so- 
called “Gary dinners”? the witness 
was asked. 

“[T attended several meetings at 
which some plate and sheet men were 
present.” 

“Were these meetings called by 
Mr. Campbell, of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co.?” 

“I think at least two of them 
were,” answered the witness. 

“Did you make any agreement at 
any of these meetings regarding prices 
at which you were to sell your prod- 
ucts?” 

“No.” 

“Did you hear of any agreement 
being’ made there, or did you hear 
any other men making agreements of 
that kind?” asked counsel. 

“No.” 

The cross examination failed to 
make any change in the testimony 
of Mr. Andrews. He was followed 
to the stand by F. O. Schoedinger, 
of F.O. Schoedinger & Co., of Colum- 
bus, O., manufacturers and jobbers 
of sheet metal ware. He testified as 
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to competition in the trade both in 
buying steel and selling it. 

James Stephenson, of the Cincin- 
nati Iron & Steel Co., Cincinnati, 
stated his firm did a large jobbing 
business in structural steel, bar steel 
and bar iron, and it was also the 
fiscal selling agents for the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Co. 

Attorney R. V. Lindabury ques- 
tioned the witness as to competition 
in the trade and brought out the fact 
that the company does annually more 
than 40,000 tons of business. Of this 
about 75 per cent is in structural 
shapes and plates. The witness stat- 
ed it is the custom of the company’s 
selling men to get business on a 
sharply competitive basis and low 
prices are sometimes made if neces- 
sary to procure the business. Mr. 
Stephenson stated his company does 
business in Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana 
and the south. 

C. L. Greeno, of the C. L. Greeno 
Co., of Cincinnati, testified the firm is 
a jobber in sheet metal work and 
does business on a competitive basis 
through the southern and_ central 
states. His testimony was along the 
lines of his predecessors. 

(Report of hearings last week will 
be found on page 1035 of this issue.) 


Furnaces Now a Certainty 


By J M Searle 


horsepower units of the water-tube 
type, fitted with good mechanical 
stokers, were installed. These eight 
new boilers are saving in payroll 
$1,500 per month, and in coal $3,500 
per month, which is $60,000 per an- 
num, or 6 per cent on $1,000,000. But 
they have. done much more than this; 
they have increased the capacity of 
the entire mill, thus creating an ad- 
ditional source of revenue, and they 
square feet of ground, 
whereas the boilers, which were 
thrown out, occupied 45,000 square 
feet, which turns loose 40,500 square 
feet of most valuable ground for 
purposes of mill enlargement. 


occupy but 4,500 
55 


Rushing the Boiler 


It so happened that an evaporative 
test was being conducted upon one of 
these 600-horsepower units the day the 
writer last visited this plant, and an 
average capacity of 9%48-horsepower 
had been developed for about six 
hours. The eight individual stacks 
were absolutely smokeless and the 
products of combustion had averaged 
for this six-hour period 12% per cent 
of CO: gas; and yet it is frequently 


heard among men who call themselves 
steam engineers that we cannot rush 
a boiler and maintain a smokeless 
stack. This plant cost complete $130,- 
000, including steel boiler house, main 
steam piping, feed pumps, feed-water 
heaters, ash and coal-handling devices, 
the latter being for both river and 
rail shipments. 


In designing a furnace, one must 
not forget that no one type of device 
or appliance will suit all conditions. 
The smoke problem does not take 
more kindly to a universal “cure-all” 
than does the human system. On the 
contrary, each case of smoke abate- 
ment must receive individual treat- 
ment, or failure will result. 


When the stoker salesman ap- 
proaches the manager he is frequently 
met with the statement that the coal 
bill is, relatively speaking, a small 
item. If he knows his job he will 
immediately begin to convince such a 
manager that the dollar saved by the 
fireman has just exactly the same 
value as the dollar saved by the pur- 
chasing agent, and that the treasurer 
likes it just as well. Managers in the 
writer’s home city of Pittsburgh are 
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now being importuned not to make 
expensive alterations to their power 
plants, because large central stations, 
distant several miles from this city, 
are nearing completion, which will 
supply power cheaper than we can 
ever hope to produce it in our small 
local plants. It is, therefore, up to 
us at this moment to give them a 
run for their money, and in doing this 
we cannot longer neglect the coal 
pile. Neither must we ever permit 
ourselves to believe that the small 
power plant cannot produce as cheaply 
as the large plant. The central station 
makes power to sell and the small 
plant makes it for home consumption. 
We must now commence to hunt for 
leaks, because bookkeeping in the 
power plant is forcing economies. 
Then, too, the general tendency of the 
price of coal for many years has been 
upward. We must expect this ten- 
dency to continue, because there is 
less coal in the field today than there 
was yesterday, and more furnaces each 
succeeding day to consume it. We 
must, therefore, in view of all these 
things, attack the fuel problem, 


Smokeless Plants 


If we expect to produce high fur- 
nace efficiency and smokeless plants 
we also need some reliable form of 
CO: recorder in our boiler or fur- 
nace rooms; also our pyrometer and 
differential draft-gage must  con- 
stantly point to results. Then, too, 
in boiler practice, the arrangement and 
relative position of the absorbing sur- 
faces has much to do with plant ef- 
ficiency. Also the nature of the load 
carried must be considered when sel- 
ecting machine-firing devices. 

Engineers have spent much thought 
and much money on compounding 
high-class reciprocating engines, and 
in designing many types of steam 
turbines, in order to grab the last 
unit of energy from the steam they 
have generated, but in far too many 
instances they have simply closed their 
eyes to the appalling waste of energy 
that is constantly sneaking dividends 
out of our stacks. 

It is still considered quite the proper 
thing by many of our plant engineers 
to refer all ills in the boiler house 
to an evaporative test that records 
the amount of coal used and water 
evaporated in a given time, but with- 
out any reference to gas analysis. 
When such a test has been completed, 
the engineer gathers up his memor- 
anda and proceeds to figure out, as he 
says, the efficiency of his plant, with- 
out a scrap of data as to the com- 
position of his products of combus- 
tion. Does he get much information 
of value from such a test? Not very 
much. He has commenced at the 
wrong end of his job. He should 
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have first gone on a hunt for his per- 
centage of CO: (carbon dioxide gas) 
in his furnace products at the breech- 
ing. When he had finally determined 
this, and had brought it up to his 
liking, it would have been time enough 
to hunt for the efficiency of his boiler 
or furnace. Don’t commence at the 
top to run an efficiency test in a 
boiler house or on a metallurgical fur- 
nace. Commence at the coal pile and 
go up, if you are really looking for 
results. If more boiler tests were 
commenced at the coal pile, carried 
through the furnace and _ breeching, 
and finally to the absorbing surfaces, 
instead of beginning at the absorbing 
surfaces, more data of value would be 
on record and more smokeless stacks 
would exist. After all, the last word 
in smoke prevention with our high 
volatile coals is and must remain at 
least 14 to 16 per cent of COs: gas in 
our products of the furnace, whether 
such furnace may be for metallurgical, 
stationary, or locomotive purposes. 

But some may ask, how are we to 
know when we have the correct, or 
approximately correct, volume of air 
for complete combustion? First, and 
accurately, by the use of a good CO: 
recorder. Second, and approximately, 
by the intelligent and occasional ob- 
servation of the top of the stack. 
Never, when you are not using a 
CO. recorder, let the top of your 
stack run absolutely clear, if you ex- 
pect: the best average efficiency from 
your furnace. If, on the other hand, 
you have no combustion’ recorder to 
guide you, and you are running an 
absolutely clear stack, your surplus 
air may not only be enough, but it 
may be many times more than is re- 
quired for high furnace efficiency, and 
while a practically smokeless stack al- 
ways accompanies high furnace ef- 
ficiency, on the contrary, as you have 
seen, a smokeless stack does not al- 
ways indicate such efficiency. 

The greatest difficulty in burning 
bituminous coal smokelessly and with 
high furnace efficiency lies in the fact 
that it burns partly as a solid and 
partly as a gas, and that the gas must 
be burned in a time much shorter 
than is required to burn the solids. 
It may be of interest to note that 
100 analyses recently made by the city 
of Pittsburgh have shown that an av- 
erage of 42.3 per cent of the total 
heat developed by the average Pitts- 
burgh coal is contained in the volatile 
combustibles, and that for the com- 
bustion of this hydrocarbon content 
a fixed portion of air supply is re- 
quired, over the fire. After some 13 
years, during which the writer has 
been constantly in touch with the 
steam engineers of Pittsburgh, he feels 
safe in offering the suggestion that 
these last two conditions are not given 
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the careful consideration that is be- 
stowed upon other details of plant 
operation. In other words, the ade- 
quate supply of oxygen over the fire 
at the moment when something like 
40 per cent of the gaseous and ex- 
tremely valuable hydro-carbons are be- 
ing distilled is rarely, if ever, present. 


METAL MARKETS 
New York 





Dec. 2. 

Copper.—Electrolytic copper con- 
tinues to be offered generally at prices 
equivalent to 14.50c, cash New York, 
but domestic consumers still refusé to 
become interested in closing for their 
future requirements. Such sales as 
are made are simply to cover current 
requirements. There is a smal! vols 
ume of selling to foreign consumers 
on the basis of 14.62'4e, c. i. f.. Euros 
pean ports. Casting copper is. freely 
offered at 14.25c, cash, but there is 
no demand to speak of: One of the 
lake producers is offering prime lake 
at 15c, cash, but no actual sales are 
heard of. The standard copper mar- 
ket has not displayed any particular 
strength during the week. During 
the week there was a net loss of 
13s 6d in the price of spot standard: 
Today’s close was £65 15s for spot 
and £64 for three months. During 
the week 2,300 tons of spot standard 
and 8,900 tons of.three months were 
sold on the London exchange. Ex- 
ports of copper during the month of 
November amounted to 29,508 tons. 

Spelter.—Demand for spelter .is al- 
most totally lacking and there are no 
indications ef strength in this market, 
Prime western brands in carload lots 
may be quoted at 4,95 cents, East 
St. Louis, or 5.10 cents for New York 
delivery. 

Tin.—The price of tin today for de- 
livery over December and January 
is 38.6244c. Demand continues to drag 
and the situation is weak. During 
the week the tendency has been con- 
stantly toward lower prices. The sta- 
tistics for November were poor, as 
was expected. While arrivals during, 
the month totaled only 2,477 tons, 
stocks at the end of the month, in- 
cluding those on dock and landing, 
amounted to 2,034 tons. During) the 
month deliveries into consumption) in 
this country only amounted to, 2,800 
tons, and consumption continues to 
fall off. The total visible supply in 
Europe and America is estimated to 
have increased by about 2,000 tons. 

The decline in the price of spot 
<n during the week on the London 
exchange was £2 10s. Today’s close 
was £176 10s for spot and £177 10s 
for three months. 
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TRO 


Pig Iron 


PITTSBURGH 


(Through This Year and First Half 1914.) 
i cian a atk $15.90 to 16.15 
se a Ae OSS OF ee 13.90 
Ses, . 6 c'a'cn 9-0 €X.be0 2 0.008 14.40 to 14.65 
EEA 5 Wola we OL Sa a Ook 2 pe orb 14.40 to 14.65 
CRO COCO OS ois > vides és cepgie es 13.90 

(The freight from valley points is 90c.) 


CLEVELAND 


(Through First Half 1914, Delivered in City.) 
i i AOD ins ane win 9 di s-e pi0-e'o-a $15.00 
or Des badd sees cee $15.00 
oe Be Se eee Pere Prey | 15.35 
She ok wind ont Ss one ¥% 6 15.90 
Silveries, 8 per cent silicon.... 18.55 
CINCINNATI 
(Fourth Quarter and First Half.) 


Southern foundry No. 1......... $14.75 to 15.25 
Southern foundry No, 2......... 14.25 to 14.75 
Southern foundry No. 3......... 13.75 to 14.25 
Southern foundry No. 4......... 13.50 to 14.00 
Southern gray forge ........-.. 13.25 to 13.75 
Mottled Sha ia a ahk 6 oie so 6's Ba 13.25 to 13.50 
powtnern No. 2 G08... sie. ees 15.00 to 15.50 
Southern No, 2 soft..... 14.50 to 15,00 
Standard southern car wheels... 27.25 to 27.75 
Southern Ohio No. 2......6... 14.70 to 15.20 
Scuthern Ohio No. 3........... 14,20 to 14.70 
Southern Ohio No. 4........... 13.95 to 14.45 
Silveries, 8 per cent silicon..,. 18.20 to 18.70 

(Freight from Ironton, $1.20; from Bir- 
mingham, $3.25.) 





CHICAGO 


(Delivered Chicago, until July 1, 1914, except 
northern foundry and malleable Bessemer, 
which are quoted f. o b. local 
furnace.) 

Lake Superior char., No. 1 to 4 $15.50 
Northern foundry No, 2........ 14.50 
Southern foundry No. 2........ 15.35 
Jackson Co, silveries. 3 per cent 19,40 
South’n silveries, 5 per cent sil 16.85 
Paws: BAM ois ces Sek ies 15.35 
CCRT pe 14.50 
PHILADELPHIA 
(Prompt and third quarter shipment deliv- 
ered to consumers’ plants, in Philadelphia and 


vicinity, unless otherwise specified.) 


Northern No, 1X foundry...... $15.50 to 15.75 
Northern No. 2X foundry....... 15.25 to 15.50 
Northern No, 2 plain.......... 15.00 to 15.25 
Standard forge (Eastern Pa.)... 14.50 to 14.75 
Waemiin Na; Biss ss ceesccvenr 15.80 
> RTT ae 15.00 to 15.50 
Standard low ‘phos., Phila..... 21.50 to 22.00 
Lebanon low phos,, furnace..... 17.50 to 18.00 
Malleable ......., Bathe aac tase Oks 15.75 to 16.00 
Basic (Eastern and Central Pa.) 15.00 
Middlesbrough, English No. 3 

COU MOREY Sbsveaaee bane d bien 14.25 to 14.50 

NEW YORK 

(Prompt and third quarter delivery, prices 
based at Jersey City and tidewater.) 
Northern No.*1X foundry... ...$15.25 to 15.50 
Northern No. 2X foundry...... 15.00 to 15.25 
Northern No. 2 plain........... 14.75 to 15.00 
oo SE OES ) eres <r ee 15.80 
i Sere 14.75 to 15.25 
SE. Wiss + SOEs Sasa s 0 heck 15.00 to 15.50 
NN I ia is. \> sia be wed 14.50 to 14.75 

ST. LOUIS 
(Throughout This Year.) 

Southern a GAAS ee era $15.75 to 16.25 
Southern Ea ee ere. ee 15.25 to 15.75 
ee sos wwk ae 6 14.75 to 15.25 
momemenns Nai Dds ciSdawis es 14.25 to 14.75 

(Freight, Birmingham to St. Louis, $3.75.) 


TRADE REVIEW 


THE IRON 





BIRMINGHAM 


(For Southern Delivery.) 


No. 1 foundry TT RERE REET ak $11.50 to 12.00 
ee Ee * FeO ee a ee 11.09 to 11.50 
ee OSs ace a es sai 10.75 to 11.00 
es: eS hel © as es SS 10.50 to 10.75 
| RS eae re 10,50 to 10.75 
NES ed babe pee centeriL ater 10.25 
Standard basic -‘;........ 11.00 to 11.50 
Ge CUR a eee tk dev 10.50 to 11.00 
RES So vs eee e bh aacetiate ors 25.00 
BUFFALO 
(Delivered in city over remainder of year 
and first quarter of 1914.) 

ER I eae Pa $13.75 to 14.00 
No. OX “Foandey ss nos ceo 13.50 to 13.75 
ee ee ee ear eer wer rae pee 13.25 to 13.50 
No. 3. foundry... Pyeee wee 13.25 
Se, S50 a ie Caw ek ae abe 13.00 to 13.25 
NS SEO OPE RE ERP SE 13.50 to 14.00 
ae gS ne gle Din oS ae RE 14.00 to 14.50 
een nD. bcs otek es Hew eee o 15.59 to 16.50 
Charcoal (special grades and an 

COND 660s. oN ay arwiowa seaw on 17.00 to 19.5¢ 

Ferro Alloys 
English 80 per cent ferro manganese, prompt 


‘livery, $47, seaboard. 

ferro-silicon on contracts, 
Philadelphia, for carloads; 
and $73 for 600 tons or 


Fifty per cent 
$75, Pittsburgh, or 
$74 for larger lots 














Freight Rates, Finished Material 
From Pittsburgh, carloads, per 100 pounds, 
to:— 

Se Oe Saas hiss 5 a's ORI 16 ~=cents 
PULMAOEOED Sf 6 GR Ge cn sd cee ewe 15 cents 
ee Be ee Pe Oe Ee eee pee 18 cents 
SS ax oheraks ose-wen ade eee a 11 cents 
Cepeteil. -. 2.05% shite ieee <inds 10 cents 
CUNO 805i od cakv iss eionee’ 15 cents 
COG « civss eoewbitns teases 18 cents 
OE i uid 0:8 4 SELVES ee a ea 84% cents 
St. Se. Oe a a A d'e a eRe eae aed 22% cents 
ey meee =), Siow bes oie 0 8 Om 30 cents 
a bad kenwwln oat 45 cents 
Pacific coast, shapes and plates 80 cents 
more. ‘Twelve to 13 per cent, $24. Eleven 
to 12 per cent, $23. Ten to 11 per cent, $22. 
Nine to 10 per cent, $21, f. 0. b. Globe, Jisco, 


and Ashland furnace. Freight to Pittsburgh, 
$1.90, 

Ferro-carbon titanium 8 cents, per pound for 
carload lots; 10 cents per pound for 2,900- 
pound lots and over; 12'4 cents per pound in 
lots up to 2,000 pounds. 

Freight ferro-manganese, 


rates on foreign 


spiegeleisen and electrolytic ferro-silicon from 
Baltimore to Pittsburgh, $2.16; to Youngs- 


$2.57; to Detroit 
$3.40; to 
from 
cents 


town, $2.48; to Cleveland, 
and Columbus, $2.99; to Cincinnati, 
Chicago and Milwaukee, $4.00. Freights 
Philadelphia and New York, 10 to 30 


highe r, respec tively, 


Coke 





AT THE OVENS. 
Prompt 
Connellsville district: shipment. Contract. 
Foundry coke....... $2.40 to 2.75 $2.65 to 2.75 
Furnace coke....... 1.75 to 1.85 1.80 to 2.09 
Wise county disfrict: 
Foundry coke...... $2.50 to 3.10 3.10 
Furnace coke. . 2.10 to 2.25 ? 50 
Pocahontas distric - 
Foundry coke.......$2.50to0 3.00 $2.50 to 3.00 
‘urnace coke ..« 2,00 to 2.40 215 to 2.¢ 
New River district :— 
Foundry coke....... $2.85 to 3.50 $2.85 to 3.50 
Furnace ee 2.50 to 2.75 2.50 to 2.75 





I 


Iron Ore 


On base ores with the guarantee of 55 per 
cent on old range and Mesabi Bessemer, and 
5144 per cent on old range and Mesabi non- 


Ressemer, prices are: Old range Bessemer, 
$4.40; Miesabi Bessemer. $4.15; old range non- E 
Bessemer, $3.60; Mesabi non-Bessemer, $3.40; b. 
all at lower lake ports. ; 
Foreign iron ores, 7% to 8 cents per unit, a 
f. o. b. cars eastern seaboard. Freight rates : 
from Philadelphia to eastern Pennsylvania fur- 
nace points range from 35 to 75 cents per 4 
ton. 4 
a 
Semi-Finished Material : 
Jessemer 4 x 4 billets with 0.25 carbon and Fe 
less, $20.50;-open-hearth rolling billets, $20.- ; 


50; Bessemer sheet bars, $21.00; open-hearth 


cheet bars $21.00, f. o. b. makers’ mill. 
Forging billets, $25, Pittsburgh. Wire rods, ; 
$26; muck bar, $30, Pittsburgh. 3 
“a 
Delivered to consumers’ plants in Philadel- e 


4 x 4-inch open-hearth and 
billets at $23.30 to $23.80, 
from $28.00 to $29.00; 


$30.00. 


vicinity: 
rolling 
and forging billets a 
muck bar, $28.00 to 


phia and 
Bessemer, 


Standard Shapes 


PITTSBURGH 


ctural shapes, 1.25c to 1.30c. 


Standard stru 2: 
card of Sept. 1, 1909, 


For extras see 


CHICAGO 


Standard structural shapes, 15 inch and 


under, 1.43c to 1.48c 

Standard structural shapes, base sizes, de- 
livered to consumers’ plants in Philadelphia 
and vicinity, 1.35c to 1.45¢, 


NEW YORK 


Standard structural shapes, base sizes, de- 


livered in metropolitan district, 1.4lc to 1.46c. 
Plates 
PITTSBURGH 
Standard steel plates %4 inch thick, 6% to 


100 inches, 1,.20c to 1.25c, For extras, see 


ecard of Sept. 1, 1909. ‘ 


CHICAGO 


a * 


Tank plates, 1354 inches thick, 65% to 100 


PHILADELPHIA 


delivered 
and 


to con 
vicinity, 


sizes 


Tank plates, pene 
: ladelphia 


sumers’ plants in 
1.35c to 1.45« 


NEW YORK 
delivered in the 
1,41lc. 


base sizes, 
’ 


strict, 1.36c to 


Tank 


metre 


plates, 


ypolitan di 
















% 
Ke 
x 
ea 
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Sheets and Tin Plate 


PITTSBURGH 
EM I Sn Ce ee ee 1.90c to 2.00c 
No. 28 fi Wil. DIGCK. «cds cces% 1.85c to 1.95¢ 
No. 28 galvanized ..... Sst cee 2.90c to 3.00c 
No. 10 blue annealed .:.:...... 1.45c to 1.50c 
No. 28 painte< 1 corrugated ..... 2.10c to 2.20c 
No, 28 galvanized. corrugated. 3.00c to 3.10¢ 


Tin plate, 100-pound cokes..... $3.40 





PHILADELPHIA 
Delivered to consumers’ plants in Philadel- 


phia and vicinity: No. 10 gage annealed 
sheets at 1.60c to 1,65c, 


Pipe and Boiler Tubes 


PITTSBURGH 


Black Galv. 
Butt-Weld. 


Steel, 34 to 3 OS OO ed 80 71% 
Ison, 36.- to. 234. INCHES... wececes 70 61 
Lap-Weld. 
Steel, 2% to 6 inches.......... 79 70% 
BOILER TUBES 
Steel, 314 to 4% inches.....:.... 69 bv 
Iron, 3%4 to 4% inches.......... 58 es 


Other sizes of pipe and tubes take the usual 
advances as per official cards. 


Rails and Track Material 


PITTSBURGH 


Stee! rails, 50-pound and heavier, 1.25c per 
pound for Bessemer and 1.35c for open-hearth, 
carload lots; less than 500 tons, 1.35¢ per 
pound; light rails on base weight of 40 to 45 
pounds, 1.25c, schedule on the other weights 
being irregular and subject to negotiations; 
angle bars for standard sections, 1.50c base, 
Pittsburgh; track bolts, 2.15c base, Pittsburgh. 

Railroad spikes, 4%, $ and 5% and 9-16 
inch, 1.55c. 





CHICAGO 


Light rails, carloads, 25 to 45-pound, 1.25¢, 
base; 16 to 20-pound, 1.30c; 12-pound, 1.35¢; 
8-pound, 1.40c, 

Light section relayers, 45 pounds and under, 
subject to inspection, $21.50 to $22.50; stand- 
ard section relaying rails, subject to inspec- 
tion, $23 to $24. 

Track fastenings, f. o. b. Joliet: 

Angle bars, 1.50c; railroad spikes, 1.60c to 
1.65c; smaller size spikes, 1.85c base; track 
bolts with square nuts, 2.10c to 2.20c. 


Bars, Hoops and Bands 


PITTSBURGH 


Common iron bars, 1.40c to 1.45c, Pitts- 
burgh; Bessemer and open-hearth steel bars, 
1.25c to 1.30c; plow and cultivator, 1.25c to 
1.30c; channels, angles, zees, tees, under 3 
inch, 1.35c to 1.40c, all f. o. b. mill 





Hoops, in carload lots, 1.45c to 1.50c, Pitts- 
burgh; in less than carload lots, 1.50c to 
1.55c; bands, 1.25c to 1.30c base, with net ex- 
tras as per standard steel. 

Cold rolled and ground shafting, 62 to 63 
per cent off in carloads and 57 to 58 per cent 
in less than carloads delivered in base terri 
tory. 


—_—_— 


CHICAGO 


Bar iron, 1.15c to 1.20c; hard steel bars 
rerolled, 1.35c; soft steel bars, bands and 


small shapes 1.43c; hoops, 1.53c; smooth 
finished machinery, steel, 1 inch and larger, 
1.73c; shafting, 60 per cent off list for car- 
load lots, 55 per cent off for less than car 
loads. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Delivered in consumers’ plants in Philadel- 





phia and vicinity: Steel bars, 1.45c to 1.50c 
on contract and common bar iron, 1.25¢ to 
.35c. Cut nails 1.80c to 1.90c, Philadelphia. 


Shafting 62 and 60 off in carloads and 57 and 
55 off im less than carloads in base territory. 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


NEW YORK 


Soft steel bars delivered in the metropolitan 
district, 1.46c; common iron bars, 1.25c to 
1.30c, 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 
Rivets 
Button head structural rivets, 1.80c to 1.85¢, 
Pittsburgh ; cone head boiler rivets, 1.90c to 
1.95c. Small rivets, 80 and 
Structural rivets, Chicago, 1.85c; boiler riv 
ets, 0.10c extra. 


Bolt and Nut Discounts 
(Delivered within 20-cent freight radius.) 
Carriage bolts, % x 6 inches, small and 

shorter, rolled threads, 80 and 2%; cut 
threads, 75 and 17%; larger and longer, 70 
and 15, 

Machine bolts with hot pressed nuts, 34 xX 
4 inches, smaller and shorter, rolled 80 and 
7™%4; cut, 80 and 2%; larger and longer, 70, 
10 and 10. 

Gimlet and cone point lag or coach screws, 
80 and 20. 

Hot pressed square, blank or tapped nuts, 
$6.00 off list; hot pressed hexagon blank or 
tapped, $6.70. 

Cold pressed C. & T. square, blank, or tap- 
ped, $3.80 off; hexagon, blank or tapped, % 
inch and larger, $6.80 off; ™%4-inch and smaller, 


$7.40. 


Wire Products 


PITTSBURGH 


Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.55 to 
$1.60; retailers’ carload lots, $1.60 to $1.65; 
cut nails (wetsern makers). jobbers’ lots, $1.- 
60; painted barb wire, jobbers’ carload lots, 
$1.55 to $1.60; retailers’ carload lots, $1.60 
to $1.65; plain wire to jobbers in carloads, 
$1.35 to $1.40; and to dealers in carloads, 
$1.40 to $1.45; polished staples, $1.55 to 
$1.60; galvanized staples, $1.95 to $2.00, 


—— 


CHICAGO 

Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.73; re- 
tailers’ carload lots, $1.78; retailers’ less than 
carload lots, $1.83; painted barb wire, job- 
bers’ carload lots, $1.73; retailers’ carload 
lots, $1. 78; retailers’ less than carload lots, 
$1.83, with 40c for galvanizing; plain wire, 
jobbers’ carload lots, $1.53; retailers’ carload 
lots, $1.58. 


Cast Iron Pipe 
CHICAGO 


Four-inch water pipe, $26.50; 6 to 12 
inches, $25.50; larger sizes, $23.50; gas pipe, 
$1 a ton higher. 


NEW YORK 


Six-inch pipe. 30 pounds to the foot, $23 to 
$24, f. o. b. New York, in carload lots, 


BIRMINGHAM 
Water mains, 4-inch, $2.50; 6-inch and up, 
$19.50. Gas main: $1 per ton. higher than 


water main. Special fittings, $47.50 to $52.50. 


Old Material 


PITTSBURGH 


(Gross Tons Delivered.) 


Heavy melting scrap .......... $11.25 to 11.50 
DPC FES en's vce atetv iw ee 13.50 to 14.00 
Malleable ....... bk Gabe eek ae 10.50 to 10.75 
Bundled sheet scrap ........ 6.50 to 7.00 
i et eee : ..-+- 22,00 to 23,00 
Old iron rails .. . 13.00 to 13.50 
Stove plate ...... vad ae ---+ 850to 9.00 
No. 1 wrought scrap .. .+-+ 12.00 to 12.50 
Old car WU S .4 oi votes eves 11.00 to 11.50 
Low phosphorus ........-...-. 13.50 to 14.00 
Machine shop turnings ... 2 6.25 to 6.50 
No. 1 .busheling ..... hatte - 9<00to 9,25 
Cat DOSEN > bbs cos ce bbsvessi 7.00to 7.50 
eo ee ee 11.00 to 11.50 


PHILADELPHIA 


Gross tons delivered to consumers’ plants, in 
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eastern Pennsylvania and western New Jersey: 


Old iron rails {nominal)....... $16.06 to 16,50 
Old steel rails (rerolling)...... 12.75 to 13.25 
No. 1 heavy melting steel...... 10.00 to 10.50 
Old car wheels ...... »soee £3,25 to 12.75 
Old iron axles (nominal) . . . 22.90 to 23.00 
CORD etal” anda ci cee. cot 16.00 to 16.50 
No, 1 railroad wrought..... «+++ 13,50 to 14.00 
Wrouget pi so ka dec ck tees 9.00 to 9.50 
Cost bovidete 4 i cdivien ies - 7.50to 7.75 
Machine shop turnings. «e+ 7.00 to 7.90 
Heavy cast (broken)........... 12.50 to 13.00 
Maeda. ie. Oi reivess .+- 10.00 to 10,50 
Stove  PHMEO 5s. Sccgeae es ov daesi Sn oe 
No. 1 -GGRRB Ns. iV Gees ssseee 8.00to 8,50 
Low phosphorus ...ceeccseceess 14.50 to 15.00 


Freight rates per ton on scrap from Phila- 
delphia to principal eastern consuming ints 
are: $0.60 to Ivy Rock, Pa.; $0.65 to Phoe- 
nixville, Pa,; $0.80 to Coatesville, Pa.; $0.85 
to Bethlehem, Pa,, Reading, Pa., and Roeb- 
ling, N. J.; $1.10 to Pottsville, Pa., Lebanon, 
Pa., and Columbia, Pa.; $1.20 to Harrisburg, 
ie Steelton, Pa.; $1.40 z Milton, Pa, 





CLEVELAND 


Gross Tons 
Ole Wee RHE 6 awa ry $12.50 
Old steel rails (under "3 it, Seis 12.00 to 12.59 
Old steel rails (over 6 ft.)..... 11.50 to 12.00 
Relaying fails .......:.. seseess 23.00 to 25.00 
Old steel boiler plate.......... 8.00 to 8.50 
Malleable iron (railroad).... 16.50 to 11.00 
Axle turnings ....... cteces eee. GONE ae 
en WE ccc ece cence ees enuhias 16.50 to 17.00 
Malleable iron (agricultural). .. 8.50to 9.00 
Heavy steel cceseceeves ccteces. See te Bae 
Country mixed steel ........... 8.00 to 8.50 
Bundled sheet scrap ..s.-se+s - 6.50to 7.00 
Net Tons 

Ny. 1 R. R. wrowght.......... $10.50 to 11.00 
No. 1 busheling (mew)......... 8.00 to 8.50 
No, |! busheling (old).......... 7.75 to 8,00 
No. 1° machine cast ......%.6% 10.58 to 11.00 
No. 1. dealers’ wrought......... 8.00 to 8.50 
Machine shop turnings......... 4.00to 4.50 
ee eee ey er 7.00 to 7.50 
Wrought drillings ..........+- - 4.00to 4.50 

Cast borings ....... dice caowake 5.00 to 5.50 
Stove plate - cacicsd ie 6é¥bescnns 8.00 to 8.25 
Wrought’ iron arch bars (nom.) 13.00 
Wrought iron piling plate (nom,) 13.00 





CHICAGO 


(Delivered in consumers’ yards.) 


Gross Tons 


Old: car: : wheeled 6 sce 56h ccna $11.25 to 11.75 
Rerolling rails (5 ft. and over). 11.50 to 12,00 
Old steel rails (3 ft. and und.) 10.50 to 11.00 
Frogs, switches and gwuards..... 9.00to 9.50 
Heavy melting steel.......,... 9.00 to 9.50 
Shoveling steel. \i.cw.or a0. snmasewe 8.00 to 8.50 
Net Tons 

No, tBRR. Wrowks cas css $8:S0to 9,00 
No, 2. R. BR. wrovgnt. 2... . cs 7,50 to 8.00 
Arch bars and transoms....... , 12.00 to 12.50 
Knuckles, couplers and springs. 9.00to 9.50 
Ghatting <4’. «ic s0'eteebes ends maa 13.00 to 13.50 
Iron car axles .shssds Pies 03 18.00 to 18.50 
Steel: car axles” citi scten came 12.25 to 12.75 
Locomotive’ tives civics. ei rows 10.50 to 11.00 
Cut. fote@e sss. encase ton te SBN 7.50 to 8.00 
Pine ated flues .. io tet eeees .-. 6.50to 7.00 
No: 8 CROC. icactronovges phos 10.00 to 10.50 
No, t  testseling ov. wiiree oaks 7.25t0 7.75 
No, 2 budbeliaw 5.2 his 56s oy ects 5.75 to 6.25 
No. -t ‘bear COR. ich. Hiesttads 7.00 to 7.50 
Soiler punchings .......-..ee+++ 9.50 to 10.00 
Cast: “BOHRRS 6066. a chee ee 4.00 to 4.59 
Machine shop turnings......... 4.25to 4.75 
Agricultural malleable ......... 8.50 to 9.00 
Railroad malleable ........+.-- 9.00 to 9.50 
Ang tle bars, splices, ete., iron. 12.00 to 12.50 
Angle hard, S0G00 sssasesewoucas 7.75 to 8.25 


Stove plate and light cast serap 8.75to 9.25 





NEW YORK 
Gross tons, New York dealers’ prices’ at 
tidewater, usually for eastern Pennsylvania de- 
livery: 


Old car wheels (nominal)....... $10.50 to 11.00 
Heavy steel axles .........2. 15.25 to 15.50 
Steel shafting .....0.edececeees 13.00 to 13.25 
No. 1 heavy melting steel...... 8.00to 8.25 
No. 1 R. R. wrought ......... 11.90 to 11.25 
Wrought pipe (not galvanized). 7.00 to 7.25 
Cast: “Dern heii ie ean rces ee 4.75to 5.00 
Machine shop turnings (nominal) 4.50 to 4.75 
Peete CREE te veh cecreseithe 19.00 to 10.50 





ME cy eee 


MA EERE) oss ao vb adoe sine’ 6.75to 7.00 
CREE OUNE  oSbs Kole ps 40.00 Nth eds 6.50 to 6.75 


Freight rates on scrap per ton to Steelton, 
Pa., Columbia, Pa., Pottsville, Pa., and Har- 
risburg, Pa., are $i. 50 from Jersey City, and 
$2.00 from New York; to Coatesville, Pa., 
Ivy Rock, Pa., Phoenixville, Pa., and Read. 
ing, Pa., $1.50 from Jersey City, and $1.80 
from New York; to Bethlehem, Pa., $1.10 
from Jersey City, and $1.60 from New York; 
to Roebling, N. J., $1.00 from Jersey City, 
and $1.50 from New York; to Milton, Pa., 
$1.60 from Jersey City, and $2.00 from New 
York; to Jersey City, $1.00 from New York; 
to Newark, $1.10 from New York. 


CINCINNATI 


Gross Tons 


Oe a, aden oe $11.00 to 11.50 
Old steel re-rolling ........... 9.50 to 10.00 
Ce SOS EOD us aoc oecesiovencs 15.50 to 16.00 
Heavy melting scrap .........-. 8.50 to 9,00 
ONES” a a ree 18.50 to 19.00 
Net Tons 
Old No. 1 R. R. wrought...... $ 8.50to 9.00 
Bundled sheet scrap .......... 4.50 to 5.00 
oR ere: WrIoewat, ceicewrcves 6.50 to 7.00 
Ne Be De ee 9.50 to 10.00 
es CO 5 Sv civewcceewse 6.00 to 6.50 
NR Pee Perr 6.75 to 7.25 
Machine. shop turnings......... 4.00 to 4.50 
Sen OEE bn oka aGtin 6b b 6.060 be 4.00 to 5.00 
ee SNS 25 ccccnseeceees 5.00 to 5.50 
SPST ee ee Eee 7.50 to 8.00 
NS cso dn ch bebo bericodevs see 5.00 to 6.00 
EE ole > noah co 0s va bbs 00 06 6.50 to 7.00 
BIRMINGHAM 
Old iron axles (light).......... $15.00 to 15.50 
Old steel axles (light)......... 15.00 to 15.50 
Cee SO MEE (on oth Sta Ws 4 0'9 0 00044 12.50 to 13.50 
OE Ee) eee 12.00 to 12.50 
a 2. is, eee ORE Reba ek on cks 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1 country wrought........ 9.50 to 10.00 
No. 2 country wrought......... 8.50 to 9.00 
No, 1. machinery cast.......0..+. 10.00 to 10.50 
POG; EBON BOTA ook icc nccacess 10.50 to 11.00 
Standard car wheels .......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Tram car wheels .....csseeeee 10.50 to 11.00 


Light cast and stove plate..... 8.00 to 8.25 


BUFFALO 
Gross Tons 


Heavy melting stecl .......... $ 9.75 to 10.50 
No. 1 R. R. and mch. cast scrap 12.00 to 12.50 


No. 1 R. R, wrought scrap.... 12.00 to 12,50 
ee ee er ree 17.00 to 17.50 
Gree SEO. BIRO, oo. conan ceeae sce Seu tee 
Ce I ko bag SG vic 6 Sites ven 300 11.75 to 12.25 
Railroad malleable scrap........ 11,09 to 11.50 
Machine turnings ............. 5.00 to 5.50 
Heavy axle turnings .......... 8.00 to 8.75 
Cast iron borings .........ses. 5.50 to 6.0 

Low phos. steel scrap......... 16.50 to 17.00 
Soe SEE SEED) 5p cnn e ceanch cost 15.00 to 15.50 
Boiler plate sheared ........... 11.50 to 12.00 
Bundled sheet ‘scrap............ 6.50 to 7.00 
Stove plate (net ton).......... 9.75 to 10.00 
Locomotive grate bars ........ 9.50 to 10.00 
No. 1 busheling scrap ........ 9.00to 9.50 
No, 2 busheling scrap ........ 7.00to 7.5 

MEER, DD ~ op cc ctcanatdecocns 8.50 to 9.00 

ST. LOUIS 


(Dealers’ buying prices.) 
Gross Tons 


Soe MOS MOMS ocd and once veces $10.25 to 10.75 
Se MOE SD na kin see ohbeie 11.00 to 11.50 
Re-rolling raiis (5 ft. and over) 10.50 to 11.00 
Old steel rails (3 ft. and und.) 9.00to 9.50 
Light sec. relayers (45 pounds 

and und.) subject to inspec.. 23.00 to 23.50 
Relaying rails subject to inspec. 23.00 to 23.50 


Frogs, switches and guards..... 8.50 to 9.00 
ONE CRONE ko vcde cicvcctievs 8.00 to 8.50 
Net Tons 
No, 1 railroad wrought......... $ 9.00 to 9.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought........ 8.50 to 9.00 
Arch bars and transoms........ 12.00 to 12.50 
Knuckles, couplers, springs..... 8.00 to 8.50 
SS Ce cca, % bad hes 000 12.50 to 13,00 
ee ee Wy Fe ee 14.00 to 14.50 
NE MEMES Sahib ce bbe bsce 17.00 to 17.50 
Lecomotive tires ............5. 10.00 to 10.50 
a eer ee rr er ii 6.00 to 6.50 
Tank iron and cut boilers..... 6.00 to 6.50 
No. 1 cut  busheling........... 8.00 to 8.50 
Cast iron: borings .......csesee 3.00 to 3.50 
Machine shop turnings ........ 4.00 to 4,50 
Railroad malleable ............. 7.50 to 8.00 
Agricultural malleable ......... 6.00 to 6.50 
i Se sass ken cendcabne-s 7.00 to 7.50 
Angle splice bars (iron)........ 10.00 to 10,50 
Angle splice bars (steel)....... 8.00 to 8.50 


eannealed sheets, 2.05c, 
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Store Prices 
CINCINNATI 


Steel bars, 1.85c to 2.00c; iron bars, 1.80c to 
1.90c; plates and shapes, 1.95c to 2,10c; 
sheets, blue annealed, No. 10, 2.15c to 2.20c; 
black No. 28, 2.65c; ‘galvanized, No. 28, 3.75c; 


cold rolled shafting, round, square, hexagon 
and flat, 55 to 58 off. 
CLEVELAND 


Steel bars, 1.85c; plates and shapes, 2.00c; 
iron bars, 1.85c; sheets, No. 10 blue annealed, 
2.15¢; No. 28 black, 2.60c; No. 28 galvanized, 
3.60c, 





CHICAGO 


Steel bars, 1.75c; iron bars, 1.75c; hoops, 
2.25c; shapes and plates, 1.85c; No. 10 blue 
black, No. 28, 2.65c; 
galvanized, No, 28, 3.65c to 3.70c. 


——— 


PHILADELPHIA 


Steel bars, 1.85c to 1.90c; structural shapes, 
1.85¢ to 1.95c; plates, 1.85¢ to 1,95c. 


—_—__ 


NEW YORK 


Steel bars, 2.00c; structural shapes, 
plates, 2.05c. . 


2.05c; 


MILLS RESIST 


Making Lower Prices—Foreigners Not 
Anxious to Compete. 


New York, Dec. 3. (By wire.)— 


There is a noticeable check to the 


downward tendency in finished. prices 


from some quarters in the 


reported 
trade and mills seem to be offering 
greater resistance to further conces- 
sions. Low conditions of stocks gen- 
erally continue and the opinion is ex- 
pressed in well informed circles that 
when buyers become convinced. that 
the decline has been arrested, a gen- 
eral movement will result. 
Considerable contracting for tin 
during the past 
York 
with the leading interest, the 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 


which expects practically normal op- 


plate has been done 


week by buyers in the New 
district, 


American 


erations during the first half of 1914. 
The structural bookings of the past 
week was about 20,000 tons, 


12,000 tons went to 


of which 
American Bridge 
Co. shops. This interest is well filled 
for three or four months ahead. 
Advices from abroad state that for- 
eign makers are refusing to contract 
at prevailing low price levels of the 
market, as the mills prefer to cut op- 
erations for the present and to take 
chances for future business at better 


prices. There is some firming up 


from minimum prices of certain lines 


in Germany. 
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Plenty of Competition in Iron Trade 


Told About in Steel Corporation Dissolution Suit Hear- 
ings—Railroad Purchasing Agents Find Quotations Vary 


In the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion dissolution suit last week the 
taking of testimony to show compet- 
itive conditions was continued. . The 
testimony of C. S. Rindsfoos, secre- 
tary of the Foundation Co., of New 
York, tended to contradict the state- 
ments made by Dr. Walker, of the 
Bureau of Corporations, or rather to 
disprove his theory that trade paper 
quotations continuing unchanged for 
a considerable time indicate control 
of the market by price agreements 
among various manufacturers. 

Mr. Rindsfoos testified that his 
company is a large buyer of reinfore- 
ing bars. He had found that prices 
quoted by manufacturers varied all 
the way from 10 cents below to 30 
cents above the prices published con- 
temporaneously in the trade papers. 

William Heyburn, president of the 
3elknap Hardware Mfg. Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., said he was the managing 
buyer of the company from 1886 to 
1910. At present, it is buying 78 per 
cent of its bars from the Carnegie 
Steel Co. and 22 per cent from the 
Cambria and Republic companies. He 
had found that quotations on the va- 
rious products vary, and during the 
past ten years, at least, competition 
has been very sharp. 

Chas. M. Wambaugh, president of 
the Columbus Chain Co., Columbus, 
O., buys wire rods and steel and iron 
bars. The company asks bids from 
various manufacturers and quotations 
are found to vary considerably. The 
American Steel & Wire Co., he said, 
has been a factor which tended to 
keep the market from running away 
in times of prosperity, and also from 
going below a _ reasonable level in 
times of depression. 

H. S. Montgomery, of Elizabeth, 
N. J., testified that for eight years he 
has been in charge of the purchasing 
department of the Lehigh Valley rail- 
road, purchasing everything except 
rails. 3efore letting contracts, the 
road asks for quotations from the va- 
rious manufacturers and the figures 
received generally vary considerably. 
There are only a few commodities, 
he said, in which he remembers that 
the prices were ever uniform. George 
F. Baker and Charles Steele, he testi- 
fied, are directors of the Lehigh rail- 
road as well as of the Steel Corpora- 
tion, but he did not know of this 
connection until a few days ago. They 


had never influenced him in any way 
cr endeavored to have him place or- 
ders with the subsidiaries of the Steel 
Corporation. On _ cross-examination, 
when asked whether he submitted in- 
quiries during the year 1910 to the 
different manufacturers, Mr. Mont- 
gomery said: 

“IT do not think that we .submitted 
them at all. That is a peculiar thing 
and requires an explanation. Our 
people have very strict specifications, 
you know, for boiler and _fire-box 
steel, and thiS material must meet 
those specifications. We have found, 
and it is the experience for a number 
of years, that Worth Bros., of Coates- 
ville, and the Lukens Iron & Steel 
Co., which is also of Coatesville, have 
invariably furnished us steel that met 
those specifications, and we had no 
trouble. At the same time, they have 
kept us right down to the market. 
There is competition between the two, 
and if Lukens notifies us, as they did 
a week or ten days ago, that they 
have cut the price $1 a ton, Lukens 
gets all the business until Worth 
wakes up and comes in and meets 
that price. We do not ask bids.” 

William M. Crane, Whitestone, L. 
I., president of the Wm. M. Crane 
Co., manufacturer of gas appliances, 
testified that his company buys prin- 
cipally sheet steel and pipe. He said 
quotations received always vary. 

Willard R. Collins, Newark, N. J., 
purchasing agent of the Erie rail- 
road, testified that steel products 
were bought generally on contract, 
after competitive bids have been re- 
ceived from manufacturers. He has 
found that the quotations from va- 
rious steel makers vary. Until a few 
days ago, he did not know that 

3aker, Charles Steele and 
Norman B. Ream were directors of 


George F. 


the Erie railroad and also of the 
Steel Corporation. They never tried 
to influence purchases in favor of the 
Steel Corporation subsidiaries. 

John D. Landis, purchasing agent 
of the Philadelphia & Reading, the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey and 
several allied coal companies, testified 
that he buys from 65,000 to 70,000 
tons of steel products a year, his pol- 
icy being to purchase from steel 
companies having plants on the rail- 
road lines for which he purchases. He 
testified to active competition in the 
steel industry. He said that Charles 
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Steele, H. C. Frick and Geo. F, Baker, 
directors of the Steel Corporation, 
are also directors of the Philadelphia 
& Reading and Central Railroad of 
New Jersey roads, but they have 
never sought to influence him in 
awarding contracts. 


FREE FROM BONDS 


And Enjoying Handsome Profits— 
Harbison-Walker Report. 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 3.—The eleventh 
annual statement, for the year ending 
Sept. 30, to be issued tomorrow by 
H. W. Croft, president of the Har- 
bison-Walker Refractories Co., Pitts- 
burgh, shows a net profit for the year 
of $1,525,964.34, and a surplus account 
of $6,090,777.12.. Net earnings for the 
year were $1,723,463.68. 

The company now is free from 
bonded indebtedness. Mr. Croft, in 
the statement to stockholders, says: 
“The $3,500,000 issue of bonds, due in 
1922, for the payment of which a 
sinking fund of $175,000 per year was 
required, was completely retired dur- 
ing the past year, thereby anticipating 
the final payment by nine years.” ’ 

The report refers briefly to increased 
costs during the year, and states that 
a larger amount of business was trans- 
acted than during the previous year. 
The Harbison-Walker company ad- 
vanced wages from 8 to 10 per cent 
April 1, last. “Costs also were in- 
creased by the scarcity of labor and 
by the necessity of training inexperi- 
enced men,” Mr. Croft states. 

The annual stockholders’ meeting 
will be held Jan. 19, 1914. 


Keystone Furnace Improved 


The Keystone furnace of the Read- 
ing Iron Co. at Reading, Pa., went 
into blast on Nov. 26. While out of 
blast for repairs, there has been in- 
stalled a complete system of stock 
handling equipment consisting of 
stock bins and trestles, skip hoist, 
ete. The stock bins and trestle piers 
are built of reinforced concrete sim- 
ilar in design to the bins at the Read- 
ing Iron Co.’s Crumwold furnace at 
Emeaus, Pa. Frank C. Roberts & Co., 
Philadelphia, were the engineers in 
charge of the improvements. 


The contract for section 5 of the 
Wellington ship canal has been award- 
ed by the Canadian government to 
the Canadian Dredging Co. at $1,945,- 
788. It includes the section between 
Allenburg and Port Robinson. Only 
one section remains to be put under 
contraet. 
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Market Reports in Court 


In reading reports of some of the hearings in the 
Steel Corporation dissolution suit, one could easily 
imagine that the trade papers rather than the Steel 
Corporation were on trial, for many witnesses have 
been asked whether they could buy at lower figures 
than the prices quoted by trade papers, and the answer 
almost invariably has been that they could. One 
witness testified last week that prices as quoted by 
manufacturers of steel reinforcing bars varied from 
10 cents below to 30 cents above the price which was 
published contemporaneously in the trade papers, the 
testimony showing that the published prices are some- 
times too low, but it is natural for a buyer to be glad 
to tell about a good bargain he has made, and so most 
of the witnesses have said that the trade paper quota- 
tions are too high. 

The motive of the Steel Corporation attorneys in 
adopting this line of examination of witnesses is easily 
understood by anyone who has followed the testimony 
from the beginning. The contention of the govern- 
ment -has been that when the prices as published and 
as indicated by the charts of the trade papers show 
that a price continues unchanged for a considerable 
time, it is evidence of an artificial maintenance of 
prices. For example, Prof. Francis Walker held that 
the even lines and parallel lines on the chart contin- 
uing over considerable periods of time invariably 
indicated artificially controlled prices. This theory 
of the government could easily be attacked, and one 
of the methods of showing its fallacy has been to 
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endeavor to show that published prices do not prove 
that other prices are not made. 

No trade paper ever claimed that a single price 
could be named as the only price of a product at 
which any purchase could .be made. No trade paper 
ever asserted that prices could be determined with 
mathematica! exactness. Market reporting rests upon 
the experience and truthfulness of the men whom the 
market reports interview. A shrewd buyer often can 
do better than one who is not so skillful. A large 
buyer almost invariably can place his orders at lower 
prices than one whose requirements are small. In 
publishing prices in figures, some range can be given, 
but in drawing a diagram to show the fluctuations 
of the market, one price must be selected. Hence a 
chart cannot be absolutely correct. 

Market conditions and prices in the iron business 
are more fully and accurately reported than in any 
other kind of commercial activity. Buyers and seller: 
give information with great freedom in regard io 
their business transactions. Gradually, the market 
reports of the past 20 years have become more exact. 
Instead of using general terms, as they once did, they 
give a vast array of specific facts to guide the judg- 
ment of the men in the market. The buyer who neg- 
lects to read market reports is always in danger of 
making a poor purchase. That+ the importance of 
these reports is generally recognized, not only among 
men in the iron trade, but by business men in general, 
who wish to be informed on the trend of commercial 
events, 1s shown by the increased space which the daily 
papers are glad to give to abstracts of market re- 
views of the iron trade. Taken in connection with 
the annual reviews published in the first issue of the 
New Year, the market reports are a trustworthy and 
complete record, not only of the ups and downs of 
prices, but of all the important conditions that affect 
the most important business of the country. 

Complete market reporting is in line with prog- 
ressive tendencies of the times. It is a protection 
for the buyer, just as greater publicity in regard to 
railroad rates is a protection for the shipper in en- 
abling him to get a fair rate and in preventing all 
sorts of irregularities. Market reporting has come 
to stay and to be more and more useful to the iron 
trade and to business men in general, and no attack 
due to the exigencies of a lawsuit will interfere with 
the useful service which the market reports are con- 
stantly rendering. 


For Better Business 


After all of the muckraking articles which have 
appeared in magazines of the country in recent years, 
it is refreshing to see a magazine attempt something 
that is constructive, as Everybody's is doing in pub- 
lishing a series of articles, beginning with the current 
number, on the general subject, “Better Business”. 
The author of these articles, William Hard, is a writer 
who has an exceedingly entertaining style and is able 
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to be interesting, while at the same time technically ac- 
curate. In his first article, he says things which may 
tend to take some of the conceit out of American 
manufacturers, for he tells them very plainly how 
they are trailing behind iron and steel makers of for- 
eign lands, and hints at what they must do if they are 
to meet the competition of the progressive manufac- 
turers of Germany, England and other countries. If 
one may judge from the opening number, whose sub- 
title is “Brains Across the Sea”, Mr. Hard’s series 
will be well worth reading. They will have a de- 
cidedly good influence. He says he will have no rule 
but this: “Whatever checks industrial progress, 
though it may for the moment permit much _ profit- 
taking, is in the end a commercial disaster; and 
whatever accelerates industrial progress, though it may 
for the moment seem radical, is in the end Better 
Business”. 


Prospects for Steel Consumption 


A detailed survey of the prospects for steel con- 
sumption in the next twelvemonth gives basis for a 
more hopeful view of the immediate future of the 
steel industry than does a reference to the prospects 
for business generally. The latter is the more frequent 
recourse of those in the trade when they endeavor 
to pry into the future. The great majority of the 
authorities in the United States take a gloomy view 
of at least the immediate future in business, though 
Sir Groge Paish, editor of The Statist, takes quite a 
hopeful view of American business conditions. 

The outstanding feature in the changing conditions 
as to steel consumption is that the proportion of steel 
entering into large structures, individual enterprises, 
is decreasing, while the volume of steel entering into 
common every-day consumption is increasing. This 
fact has been mentioned before, but it will bear repeti- 
tion until its full import is realized universally. The 
amount of activity in the large undertakings fluctuates 
widely from year to year, since such undertakings 
must be financed. In the final analysis, the actual 
consumption or use of the steel involved is not in the 
construction, but in the use of the structure. Thus 
we should regard the consumption of a rail or of a 
bridge as the passage of men or materials over it, and 
the consumption of structural steel, etc., in an office 
building or hotel as the occupancy of the rooms in 
the structure. Such use of the facilities varies much 
less from year to year than does the construction of 
the track, the bridge, or the office or hotel building. 
When the use of steel is more direct, as in the pur- 
chase by the masses of articles made from steel, from 
the automobile to the tin container, the demand for 
the steel involved is more uniform. 

For instance, there was a time when more than one- 
half of all the iron and steel produced passed to the 
railroads. It is quite conceivable that railroad work 
could have practically ceased for a year, whereby that 
one event would have decreased the iron and _ steel 
consumption by one-half. On the other hand, it is 
altogether inconceivable that the purchase by the pub- 
lic of articles contained in tin cans and boxes should 
cease for a year, or even be reduced by one-half, and 
the country is making tin plate at the rate of 1,000,000 
gross tons a year, the domestic consumption of tin 
plate being fully one-third the consumption of rails. 

By changes in the distribution of steel into the vari- 
ous finished forms during the past few years, it 
results that the consumption is much more uniform 
than formerly, and the demand is correspondingly 
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more uniform. Such changes as have occurred since 
1908 in the rate of steel production have been pro- 
duced chiefly by a variation in the quantity of steel 
in transit from mill to final employment, rather than 
by changes in the rate of actual ultimate consumption. 
The activities of the people have varied relatively lit- 
tle. For instance, in January and February, 1911, 
mill shipments were no more than half as great as in 
the same months of 1910, but no one assumes for a 
moment that the consumption of steel by the people 
was only one-half as great. 

Again the steel industry is faced with a condition 
of operating at half capacity, but it is certain that 
such a pace cannot continue. The example of 1911 
just cited is a case in point, for mill activities in- 
creased during 1911, even though prices were falling. 
The lowest prices were reached in November, but 
before that time mill operations had increased to fully 
75 per cent of capacity. In some quarters in the 
trade, the belief is tenaciously held that there can be 
no activity or prosperity unless there is forward buy- 
ing, but the dictum did not hold good in 1911. There 
was no real forward buying until nearly the close of 
that year. Any appearance of forward buying in the 
earlier part of the year was deceptive, for prices were 
falling and contracts in such cases do not hold good. 
There was an increase of one-half in mill operations 
before the price situation was liquidated. 

There is excellent reasori for believing that an in- 
crease in mill operations at this time need not await 
an upturn in the market causing a buying movement 
for forward delivery. The present halt in shipments 
is due to a liquidation of stocks and as those stocks 
are known to be small, it will not take long to liquidate 
them. 





Finished Steel Contracts 
In Tue Iron Trave Review of March 7, 1912, 


under a caption the same as above, it was pointed out 
that the condition tending to justify the familiar form 
of steel contract, amounting practically to an option, 
had disappeared, because the uniform market, due to 
co-operation, had disappeared. With such a market, 
there was always the possibility of a break, and the 
buyer demanded protection against such a contingency. 
Reference was made at that time to the fact that 
some steel sellers were endeavoring to set a good 
example by limiting their sales under that form of 
contract, adopting the motto “A Contract is a Con- 
tract’. 

It is of interest to observe, inasmuch as the market 
has had an upward and ‘downward movement since 
those words were written, that the steel industry as a 
whole did not fare nearly as well-during the move- 
ment as would have been the case if the making of 
forward contracts had been more limited. The options 
given proved favorable to the seller and were fully 
exercised, to such an extent that the general average 
of realized prices on shipment never rose to the mar- 
ket level, although as to the majority of finished steel 
products there were no changes in prices from Octo- 
ber, 1912, until last midsummer. The mills lost by 
accepting contracts, or rather giving options, as freely 
as they did. 

The time is approaching when the thing will be 
tested again, and it is to be seen whether the mills 
will be equally free in granting options at low prices 
on the eve of an advance in the open market quota- 
tions. 
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Mines Curtailing 


Various curtailments of industrial 
operations have taken place in the 
Lake Superior iron region within re- 
cent weeks, as has been noted from 
time to time. Some of these have 
been due to the action of the mining 
companies in putting their properties 
on a winter basis and are, as a rule, 
customary at the close of navigation. 
But other curtailments have undenia- 
bly been due to the less favorable 
conditions noted in the iron and steel 
trade and there is apprehension that 
further measures of the kind will be 
recorded. It is certain that much less 
ore will be mined during the winter 
than was indicated a few months ago. 
The most recent curtailment of opera- 
tions has been noted in the Iron 
River district of the Menominee 
range. In that region, Pickands, 
Mather & Co. have laid off a large 
number of miners. The Baltic and 
3engal mines have been closed, ex- 
cepting that at the latter property a 
small crew is retained to sink a new 
shaft, and the Fogarty mine has been 
put on a single shift. The married 
men from these properties have been 
transferred to the Caspian mine, and 
to make room for them, most of the 
single men at the Caspian have been 
laid off, the company in this way 
minimizing the adverse effects as much 
as possible. 


Shipments from Jackson Mine 


The first ore from the big Mastodon 
find at Alpha, Menominee range, will 
be shipped next year. It will come 
from the Judson mine, of the Long- 
year interests, discoverers of the de- 
posit. Both the Judson property and 
that part of the Mastodon tract leased 
to Pickands, Mather & Co., the latter 
christened the Balkan, are in course 
of development. At the Judson, a 
shaft 12x22 feet, inside measurement, 
is rapidly nearing the ore body. This 
shaft, which at its mouth is 300 feet 
from the ore deposit, is being sunk 
at an angle of 45 degrees. A blanket 
of quicksand overlying the ore thus 
is avoided and the shaft is going 
down in rock all the way. A miners’ 
dry, a machine shop, a_ blacksmith 
shop, a warehouse and an office build- 
ing are being erected. A power house 
is completed and is receiving its ma- 
chinery. The Judson will be a model 
mine, as well as a big one. At the 
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Balkan property, Pickands, Mather & 
Co. have penetrated the ledge with a 
timber shaft dropped through the 
overburden of sand. Now in jasper, 
the shaft will be put down 100 feet 
more, after which its lining of matched 
lumber will be replaced with concrete. 
The shaft is 130 feet from the ore 
body and the proposed open pit. The 
excavation of the latter will be started 
in the spring. The overburden to be 
removed consists of 1,200,000 cubic 
yards. It is considered unlikely that 
more than a sample cargo of ore will 
be shipped next year, this to come 
from the underground openings. The 
power house is being erected and ma- 
chinery is arriving. By the spring of 
1915 the Balkan will be prepared to 
produce heavily. 


Shipped Heavily 


With shipments of 95,000 tons for 
the season, the Antoine Ore Co. has 
suspended operations at its Traders 
mine at Iron Mountain, Menominee 
range, until next spring. The prop- 
erty is an open pit producer, wrought 
on the milling plan and employs 100 
men. Only the pumps are in opera- 
tion at the Groveland mine, in the 
Felch Mountain district. As the work- 
ings thus are being kept free of water, 
it is believed mining will be resumed 
shortly. The Groveland recently was 
put into the hands of a receiver, pend- 
ing the untanglement of a perplexing 
financial situation. J. C. McGreevy, 
of Duluth, has been re-elected pres- 
ident of the McGreevy Steel Co.,, 
operating in the Iron River district 
of the Menominee. The directors are: 
J. W. Irwin, J. C. and John McGreevy 
and P. F. Chamberlain, of Duluth; 
James Pardee, of Salt Lake; Clayton 
Voorhis, of Gladstone, Mich., and F. 
E. Evans, of Two Harbors, Minn. It 
is the intention to resume work at the 
Purcell property, the development of 
which recently was suspended. Foun- 
dations for an engine house are being 
constructed at Oglebay, Norton & 
Co.’s Berkshire mine at Iron River. 
The building will be 40x90 feet. The 
plant of machinery to be installed will 
serve a second shaft, now being sunk. 
An unconfirmed report in the Crystal 
Falls district is that Pickands, Mather 
& Co. are to take over the Mansfield 
mine, until recently operated by the 
Steel Corporation. Angus Smith, of 
Detroit, and associates are the owners 
of the fee. 





Northern Pacific Active on Cuyuna 


Of interest on the Cuyuna range is 
the development of lands in Northern 
Pacific railway territory. Near Brain- 
erd, in section 13, township 45, range 
30, it is reported that the Canadian- 
Cuyuna Mining Co. has taken over 
lands in three parcels drilled by the 
Longyear Exploration Co. Interested 
in these holdings are: R. K. White- 
ley, R.-J. Hartley, C. A. Allbright, 
and others, of Brainerd. At Deer- 
wood, it is reported that Dale & 
3umgardner, of St. Paul, have secured 
the contract to build a Northern Pac- 
ific railway extension from Deerwood 
to Cuyuna, tapping the Kennedy mine 
and crossing Rabbit Lake. Northern 
Pacific railway surveyors’ reached 
Deerwood recently and went to Cuy- 
una to do work for the company. 
3ids have been asked for the grading 
of the Northern Pacific track to ex- 
tend on the south shores of Rabbit 
Lake to the Kennedy mine timber 
shaft. This alone would substantiate 
the claim that the Northern Pacific 
expects to get some tonnage from the 
Kennedy, because railways do not 
usually run to mines unless some bus- 
iness is in sight. 

It is reported that high grade ore 
is being found in section 20, township 
46, range 28, where Cole & McDonald 
are operating drills for fee owners. It 
is said 68 per cent ore has been found 
in the southwest quarter of this sec- 
tion east of and adjoining the town 
site of Oreland, where a drill has 
been working all summer. The old 
Sealander farm lies right in the line 
of attraction covering the Lofholm 
farm, recently purchased for $20,000 by 
John Helmer, of Duluth. 


Record Ore Movement 


A record in moving ore from the 
Iron River district recently was es- 
tablished when in 13 full working 
days, or 312 hours, the 55,000 tons 
remaining in stock at the Young's 
mine were loaded into cars and 
shipped, the work being done with 
one steam shovel. 


Officially Denied.—The report that 
the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. is nego- 
tiating to take over certain properties, 
including several blast furnace plants, 
of the Lake Superior Iron & Chem- 
ical Co., is officially denied in most 
positive terms by the Cleveland-Cliffs 
company. 
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FRENCH IRON TRADE 


Paris, Nov. 13. 

The French attitude to the Ameri- 
can situation is not of immediate 
importance, but ultimately it may as- 
sume a form that will interest more 
than one of the outside markets, be- 
cause the iron industry in France is 
developing to a large extent in the 
form of the erection of a considerable 
number of new blast furnaces, and it 
is anticipated, reasonably enough, that 
when these are set alight France may 
have a considerable quantity of pig 
iron to export, the more so as these 
blast furnaces are some of them being 
erected with easy port access; for 
example, at Rouen, where a_ large 
quantity of pig iron will be produced 
within a relatively short time. This 
important movement, as is known, is 
related to the determination on the 
part of the masters of the iron in- 
dustry, some of them being German, 
to exploit the north of France iron- 
stone reserves which are already be- 
ing worked to the considerable ad- 
vantage of the foreign iron smelters, 
notably German, who are importing 
the ore as extracted from the North 
French ironstone mines. 


BELGIAN IRON TRADE 
Brussels, Nov. 12. 

It is hoped here that we read right 
when we perceive some indications 
that the Belgian iron industry has 
reached very nearly the turning point. 
Not in pig iron, perhaps, which is 
still open to take orders at prices 
which give the market a very irregu- 
lar look. There has been more done 
in bars, for which fair export orders 
have been secured, and lately at prices 
which represent an improvement of 
Is to 2s (24% cents to 49 cents) per 
ton, steel bars being mentioned up to 
£4 15s ($23.12), and iron bars up to 
£4 15s ($23.12) per ton for deliv- 
ery during the first quarter of next 
year. Rods are quoted £4 19s ($24.- 
09)), girders £5 11s ($27.02), plates 
£5 1s ($24.5814), sheets £5 9s ($26.- 
53) for 1/l6-inch and £5 9s ($26.53) 
for '-inch. 3elgian works are un- 
derstood to have booked their first 
order for the United States, amount- 
ing to 1,500 tons of half-products for 
early shipment, and are understood 
tc be negotiating for larger quantities. 

Reports from England indicate that 
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Belgian makers are offering material 
in that country with which the Brit- 
ish producers cannot possibly. com- 
pete. Belgian No. 3 iron, which is of 
sufficiently good quality to be used 
in the manufacture of nuts and bolts 
in the Darlaston (England) district is 
being freely offered at £5 15s ($27.- 
99) per ton delivered, and South 
Staffordshire manufacturers are re- 
ported to have bought largely of it. 
As the lowest reported quotation for 
South Staffordshire common bars for 
nut and bolt making is £6 12s 6d 
($32.25), less usual 2% per cent dis- 
count, there is a very wide margin in 
favor of the Belgian product. 


Russian Ferro-Manganese 
(Special Correspondence.) 


St. Petersburg, Nov. 16. 

The report of the Russian iron in- 
dustry for 1912, just issued, shows 
the production of ferro-manganese 
and similar products in that country 
which, as will be seen from the table, 
is relatively limited. As far as ferro- 
manganese is concerned, the manga- 
nese ore from the Caucasus is almost 
entirely exported from the country, 
whilst that produced in South Russia, 








situation here. Search for improve- 
ment reveals little. The output of pig 
iron during the month of October 
shows a new high record with 1,650,- 
205 tons, against 1,589,197 tons in the 
month of September, and 1,633,539 in 
the same month last year, This brings 
the production for the ten months, 
January-October, to over 15,000,000 
tons, against 14,750,000 in 1912, and 
12,875,000 in 1911. England must, 
therefore, not wonder at this country 
underselling her in her own markets. 
Some special branches are undoubted- 
ly doing better, conspicuous among 
them being tubes, of which a fresh 
provisional syndicate has been patched 
up until the end of the month, in 
consequence of which Mannesmann 
Tube Mills have at once raised 
prices by 15 to 20 marks ($3.52% to 
$4.70) per ton. The wire trade is as 
depressed as ever, but it relieves itself 
by pushing the export as much as 
possible. Thus the rerolled wire syn- 
dicate shipped in October 16,400 tons 
to foreign countries, against 14,100 
tons in September. The Steel Syndi- 
cate again shows larger shipments in 
October than in September. 


According to rumors circulating in 
Berlin circles, the Mining & Metallur- 
gical Co., Gelsenkirchen, has obtained 
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a portion of which is used for the 
production of ferro-manganese, is 
limited. 

It is obvious from the statement 
made above, that the importation of 
ferro-manganese, etc., into the coun- 
try must be considerable. Unfortun- 
ately Russian customs returns and 
statistical reports generally are in 
some branches very defective, and it 
is impossible even to approximately 
estimate the quantity of these goods 
imported into the country for lack 
of particular specification in the cus- 


tom house returns. 


GERMAN IRON TRADE 
(Special Correspondence.) 


Berlin, Nov. 12.—Looking back at 
the past fortnight there is still no 
cheerful note to perceive in the iron 


an important tube order from Argen- 
tina. The Cologne Gazette states 
in this connection that the company 
has contracted with the Hamburg- 
Amerika Line and with the Hamburg- 
South America Shipping Co. for the 
transport next year of about 60,000 
tons of tubes to Buenos Aires. 





RUSSIAN IRON TRADE 


St. Petersburg, Nov. 12. 


During the first six months of the 
current year the quantity of iron ore 
produced in the Kertch area was 14,- 
125,000 poods (227,82214 tons), or 
1,123,500 poods (18,121 tons) more 
than in the corresponding period of 
1912. There is an enormous increase 
as compared with the average produc- 
tion of the preceding five years. The 
producing capacity of the district ac- 
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cording to houses now exploiting it, 
is 28,000,000 poods (451,612% tons). 
The Russian iron market continues 
practically unchanged, being firm in 
all departments excepting pig iron 
which shows signs of weakness. 
Prices quoted on the Kharkoff ex- 


change are: Section iron, 1 rouble 
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45-58 copecks (7514 cents to 80 cents) 
per pood; girder irca 1 rouble 46-54 
copecks (74 cents to 78 cents); tank 
iron, 1 rouble 70-75 copecks (86 cents 
to 88% cents); roofing iron 2 roubles 
10-15 copecks (107 cents to 109% 
cents); pig iron, 68 copecks to 70 co- 


pecks (34 cents to 35 cents). 


Would Dissolve American Can Co. 


Government Brings Suit, Alleging Control of Prices and Other 
Violations of the Sherman Law—President Makes Statement 


The American Can Co. was made de- 
fendant in a dissolution suit, filed by the 
United States government Noy. 29 in the 
federal district court of Baltimore. The 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. was 
also made a defendant as well as sev- 
eral individuals. 

The department of justice in the 
complaint filed alleges that the Amer- 
ican Can Co. controls a large percent- 
age of the business in this country in 
tin cans, containers and packages 
made of tin plate. The American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. is named as a 
defendant because of an alleged agree- 
ment it is said to have made with the 
Can company to seli the latter tin 
plate at a preferential price. 

In the bill of the complaint, dis- 
solution other than on a pro rata 
basis is asked by means of a separa- 
tion into the units of various owner- 
ships in order to insure the restoration 
of competition. 

The formal complaint was filed by 
William T. Chantland, special assist- 
ant to the attorney general, and was 
signed by W. C. Todd, assistant to 
the attorney general in charge of trust 


prosecutions. The defendants named 
are: The American Can Co., The 
Sanitary Can Co., The Mis- 


sopri Can Co., The Martin- Wagner 
Co., The Boston Wharf Co., The Max 
Ams Machine Co., The Freeman Dun- 
can Transfer & Realty Co., The 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., The Am- 
erican Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Daniel 
G. Reid and 26 other individuals. In 
general the complaint alleges that the 
defendants restrain interstate and for- 
eign trade in tin cans and are attempt- 
ing to monopolize this trade. The peti- 
tion alleges that in the latter part of 
1901 the alleged conspiracy and com- 
bination in restraint of trade was 
formed by J. Hobart Moore, William 
Henry Moore, Daniel G. Reid, Fred S. 
Wheeler, Henry W. Phelps, William 
T. Graham, George G. McMurtry and 
D. Wiley McCaughey. Further, the 


government alleges that these defend- 
ants endeavored to restrain trade in 


the United States by creating a single 
corporation with large capitalization 
and buying or leasing the greater por- 
tion of the can and can-making ma- 
chinery in the United States. 

It is said the government hopes to 
prove that for some time after organ- 
ization the American company con- 
trolled about 85 per cent of the trade. 
While that quantity is admitted to 
have diminished, it is said now to be 
close to 50 per cent and the American 
company is declared to be the domin- 
ating factor in the business. 


Alleged Agreement Details 


In agreements made with the Amer- 
ican company by the concerns it ab- 
sorbed, they were not to engage in 
tin can manufacture within a radius 
of 3,000 miles of Chicago for 15 years 
subsequent to their acquisition. 

The government alleges the com- 
bination has at times increased the 
price of cans and that its domination 
of the market is so absolute that such 
independents as have come into being 
have been forced to follow its prices. 
It has compelled customers, the gov- 
ernment charges, to make long-term 
contracts to purchase cans exclusively 
from it and used other methods of 
getting trade familiar to such com- 
binations. 

Pres. F. S. Wheeler, of the Amer- 
ican Can Co., made the following 
statement regarding this suit, today: 

“In view of the filing of a suit by 
the federal government against the 
American Can Co. under the Sherman 
anti-trust law, the officers of that 
company deem it due to the public 
and to the large number of investors 
in the stocks of the company to make 
the following statement: 

“While the company regrets that 
the government has thought proper to 
bring this suit, it has no fear or mis- 
giving as to the result. Neither in the 
origin of the company nor in the sub- 
sequent. conduct of its business has 
monopoly or restraint of trade been 
attempted or attained. None of the 
methods commonly known as ‘unfair 
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competition have been employed by 
the company. It has been party to 
no agreements or understandings, ex- 
pressed or tacit, seeking to control or 
regulate prices, nor has it sought in 
any way to rule or dominate the in- 
dustry in which it is engaged. 

“It has no such share of that indus- 
try—only about one-third—as would 
enable it to rule or dominate it, even 
if it had the purpose to do so. Com- 
petition is wholly free and keenly act- 
ive in that industry. The company 
has striven and will continue to strive 
to get all of the business it can, 
profitably, to its stockholders, but it 
has done and will do this not by futile 
attempts to monopolize or dominate 
the trade, but by seeking, through the 
very best methods of efficient organ- 
ization of manufacture and of distribu- 
tion that it knows or can devise, to 
meet better than others all the rightful 
needs of those who use its products. 

“The company will defend this suit 
vigorously and confidently, and it is 
the belief of its officers and of its 
counsel that neither the company nor 
its stockholders need feel any alarm 
or uneasiness as to the outcome.” 

Present officers of the American Can 
Co. are: 

President—F. S. Wheeler. 

Vice President— H. W. Phelps. 

Vice President—F. Rudolph. 

Secretary and Treasurer—R. H. Is- 
mon. 

Assistant Secretary and _ Assistant 
Treasurer—R. A. Burger. 

Assistant Secretary—W. F. 

Auditor—C. E. 

About a year ago, W. T. Graham 
retired as president and Mr. Wheeler 


was elected to that office. Mr. Wheeler 


Dutton. 
Green. 


had been vice president and treasurer. 
The company has works at many 
points throughout the country, includ- 
ing the following: San Francisco, St 
Paul, New Orleans, Savannah, Ga.; 
New Castle, Pa.; Montreal, Philadel- 
phia, Toledo, Atlanta, Detroit, Brook- 
lyn, Cleveland, Baltimore, Richmond, 
Va.; Portland, Ore.; Fairport, N. Y.; 
San Jose, Cal.; Indianapolis; Joliet, 
Ill.; Maywood, Ill, and Niagara Falls, 
Ont. 

Will Consolidate.—The Biddle Hard 
ware Co. and the Supplee Hardware 
Co., which have long been recognized 
as among the most important hard- 
ware concerns in the country, have 
announced plans whereby they _ pro- 
pose to consolidate. The new con- 
cern will be capitalized at $1,000,000, 
and arrangements have been made for 
a new building, which will be put up 
immediately. It is the purpose of the 
management to run the new concern 
on co-operative principles and all em- 
ployes will be given an opportunity to 


become shareholders. 
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J. W. CARREL, sales manager of the 
Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Co., Cincin- 
nati, sailed for a three months tour of Eu- 


rope 
ope. 


A. L. HORR, vice president of the North- 
western Bridge & Iron Co., Milwaukee, re- 
signed to become general manager of the Vul- 
can Mfg. Co, 


F. U. McGRAW, formerly connected with 
the Pittsburgh office of the Erie City Iron 
Works, recently resigned, retiring to his farm 
in Maryland. 


JULIAN KENNEDY, consulting engineer, 
Pittsburgh, spoke on “Municipal Efficiency” 
before the Up-To-Date club of Youngstown, 
O., Nov. 28. 


ELWOOD HAYNES, automobile manufac- 
turer, Kokomo, Ind., delivered an address on 
“Stellite’ at the monthly meeting of the En- 


gineers’ Club, Cincinnati. 


FRANK A. BOND, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the Standard Chain Co., was recently 
elected secretary and general manager, suc- 
ceeding A. E. Crockett, resigned. 


RICH CRISP resigned as advertising man- 
ager of the Bishop-Babcock-Becker Co., Cleve- 
land, to become vice president and general 
manager of the Krohmer Co., Chicago. 

JAMES A. McALEENAN, formerly con- 
nected with the James Lappan Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, sold his interest in that company 


devote his time to private busi- 


and plans t 


ness. 
NELSON FLANAGAN, formerly _ brass 
foundry superintendent of the C. M, Grey 


Mfg. Co., East Orange, N. J., is now con- 
nected with the Oxweld Acetylene Cc., New- 
ark, N. Jj. 


W. E. WATSON, for several years assistant 
general manager of sales of the La Belle Iron 
Works, Steubenville, O., in charge of the pipe 
department, has accepted a_ similar position 
with the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O., where he assumed new duties 
Dec. 1. 


COLONEL HENRY P. BOPE, vice presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Steel Co., talked about 
“Salesmanship” before about 500 salesmen and 
purchasing agents in the Pittsburgh district 
Nov. 29 at the Fort Pitt hotel. The event 
was the first of a series of luncheons, given 
under the direction of the Pittsburgh Indus- 


trial Development Commission. 


W. R. STELLING, who has been associated 
with the Gilson. Mfg. Co., gasoline engines, 
Port Washington, Wis., for a number of years, 
has resigned to accept the position of sales 
and advertising manager of the Steiner Mfg. 
Co., of Chilton, Wis., manufacturing gasoline 
engines, and _ recently reorganized following 
the retirement of H. A. Steiner. Mr. Stelling 
is one of the best known men in the farm en- 
gine field in the middle west. 


ALBERT L. HORR, for the past year 
vice president of the Northwestern Bridge & 
Iron Co., Milwaukee, has accepted the position 
of general manager of the Vulcan Mfg. Co., 
of Fond du Lac, Wis., which has arranged 
an active campaign for structural business 
throughout the country. Mr. Horr has had 
12 years of experience in the structural field, 
having spent six years with the Modern Steel 
Structural Co., of Waukesha, Wis., and being 
for four years an engineer for the Worden 


Allen Co., Milwaukee. In the fall of 1912 he 
was elected vice president of the Northwestern 
Bridge & Iron Cec., of Milwaukee. 


A. E. CROCKETT, secretary and general 
manager of the Standard Chain Co., Pitts- 
burgh., has resigned to become identified with 
the Roanoke Refined Iron Co., which has 
leased the plant of the Loucks Iron & Steel 
Co., Roanoke, W. Va. The new interest will 
manufacture melting bars for crucible _ steel 
works and refined iron bars. Frank A. Bond, 
formerly assistant general manager, has _ suc- 
ceeded Mr. Crockett as secretary and general 
manager of the Standard company. 


GUSTAV RASMUS, M. E., who was ap- 
pointed North American representative of Joh. 
Kleinewefers Sohne, Crefeld, Germany, last 
August, was graduated from Cornell Univer- 
sity, with the degree of M. E., in 1897. 
Following graduation, he spent some time in 
the employ of the General Incandescent Arc 
Light Co., New York, and then took up a 
scholarship at Tubingen, Wittemberg, Ger- 
many. From there he entered the employ of 











GUSTAV RASMUS 


Siemens & Halske, Berlin, and after eight 
months returned to the General Incandescent 
Are Light Co. From 1901 to 1906 he was 
successively in the employ of the Bullock 
Electric, the Western Electric, the New York 
Interborough Rapid Transit Co. and the New 
York-New Jersey Telephone Co. From 1906 
to 1910, he was engaged in general contract 
ing work in New York City, then became as- 


sociated with the Jersey City plant of the 


Crucible Steel Co. of America and later with 
the Robins Conveying Belt Co. In Decem- 
ber, 1912, he was admitted to practice as 


patent attorney, since which time he has 
maintained an office at 2 Rector street, New 
York City. The business of Joh. Kleinewef- 
ers Sohne was established in 1862, and they 
are engaged in the manufacture of cold rolling 
mill machinery, hydraulic presses, steam ham- 
mers, revolving and “liliput’” mercerisers and 
paper and silk rolls, operating one of the 
largest manufacturing plants in Germany. The 
American customers include the American 


Steel & Wire Co. and the Crucible Steel Co. 
of America. 





Proposed Site for Armor Plate 
Plant 


New York, Dec. 1—That the old 
plant of Milliken Bros., Inc., at Staten 
Island, New York harbor, is an ideal 
location for the manufacture of ar- 
mor plate is the purport of a petition 
just forwarded to Hon. Josephus Dan- 
iels, secretary of the navy, by the 
Merchants’ Association of New York. 
Accompanying the petition, is a report 
giving in detail the equipment of the 
plant and stating the advantages of 
its location on tidewater at Staten 
Island. The tract consists of 160. 
acres, on which is located an open- 
hearth plant and rolling mill and also 
a structural steel fabricating plant, to- 
gether with adequate railroad track- 
age and rolling stock, as well as a 
five-story fireproof office building. At- 
tention also is directed to the fact 
that the formation of the ground is 
such as to provide satisfactory foun- 
dations for the heavy machinery which 
would be required in the manufacture 
of armor plate. 


Will Confer With Union.—At a 
meeting of the executive committee 
of the Stove Founders’ National De- 
fense Association, held in New York, 
Nov. 19, it was decided to hold the 
annual conference with the _ stove 
molders’ union about the middle of 
December, at Atlantic City. The ex- 
act date will not be set for about 10 
days. The conference is not expect- 
ed to develop any radical changes in 
the relations between the stove man- 
ufacturers and their employes. 





The Wisconsin Industrial Commis- 
sion’s report on labor conditions 
within the state says that the demand 
for labor is falling off and unemploy- 
ment is increasing. Help wanted at 
the Milwaukee free employment of- 
fice decreased 20 per cent in October, 
1913, as compared with the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 


Oliver Reeder & Son have sold their 
ship yard at Baltimore to McIntyre & 
Henderson and E. A. Craig, manager 
of the Chesapeake Marine Railway 
Co. 
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In New York the machinery market is very 
quiet and business has fallen off somewhat, as 
compared with the past two or three weeks. 


Susiness in general continues a great deal below 


normal. Inquiries which are now out are not of 


such a nature as to lead to the belief that a great 
improvement may be expected shortly. Second- 
hand machinery, as compared with new machinery, 
enjoys a fairly good demand. None of the rail- 
road interests in the east appear to be interested 
in their machinery requirements at present. Sales 
to foreign buyers are also falling off in a consid- 
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business 


larger interests are well filled up with 
taken earlier in the year 

In Chicago conditions surrounding the machine 
tool trade show little improvement, and the bulk 
of the business still continues to come in orders 
for single tools. There is a fairly good demand 
boiler and auxiliary machinery for heating 
plants. The demand for power transmission ma- 
chinery is helped through the fact that many 
manufacturers are taking advantage of the slack 
season to make necessary repairs. 

In Cincinnati, the machinery market has grown 
rather uncertain as to the activities of the different 


for 
















































Native Sons Hall As- 
four-story reinforced 
estimated to cost 


SACRAMENTO.—The 
ociation plans to erect a 
} 


concrete and brick building 


ibout — $150,000. Edwar Kraus, chairman 
committee. 

SAN FRANCISCO - The Luckenbach 
Steamship Co. pians to construct two new 
steamships estimated to cost about $1,000,000 
each. plans for which have been prepared. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—The American Steel 
Rar Mig. Co. has been incorporated; steel 

















plans to 
iron ware- 


Budington 
corrugated 
$3,000. 


PALATKA.—B. W. 
erect a 50 x 140-foot 
house estimated to cost 





«GEORGIA 


MANCHESTER. — The 
Mills will erect a two-story 
estimated to $12,000. 

TIFTON.—Perryman Moore is 
three-story, 100 x 150-foot hotel 





Cotton 
addition 


Manchester 
brick 
cost 
erecting a 
here. 











erable degree. The present situation, however, it plants, which has been due, in a large extent, to 
is felt, is what might have been expected in view’ the long period of dullness that has been experi- 
of the trend of business during the past few enced in this territory. A few manufacturers of 
months and the approach of the holidays. machine tools state that they are fairly busy, hav- ‘ 

In Pittsburgh, machine tool dealers are receiving ing recently received several orders, but the major- 
a fairly large number of single orders, but the ity report business still very slow and unimproved, 
market is far from being active and consumers’ with small prospects of a betterment before the 
are not expected to buy heavily until after general first of the year, if then. There is an inquiry for 
conditions are more normal. The closing down a good sized list of equipment from a Chicago 
of departments in some of the iron and steel mills school that is expected to be closed within a few 
has thrown considerable second-hand machinery days: Foundries are working mostly on old con- 
into the market, for which there is fair demand. tracts and report that very few new orders have 
‘oundries and machine shops have cut down out- yeen received recently. Makers of specia achin- 
Found 1 ] I l t d t I d recently. Mak f sp 1 machin 
puts to a considerable extent, and working forces ery, such as laundry and sugar machinery, are 
have been reduced in many instances. Builders of probably the busiest of all equipment manufactur- 
heavy rolling mill machinery are enjoying compar- ers here. Business in regards to small electrical 
atively satisfactory conditions, and some of the equipment continues fair. 

= eee mes ome 2 are ay: — ~~ products; $50,000; by W. B. Hinchman, N. 
ALABAMA B. Elleyr, E. J. Bartholomew, F, M. Doak IDAHO 
and G. H. Deane. a 

DECATUR.—A four-story, 55 x 100-foot _ MIDVALE. -The Adams County Light & 
brick addition will be erected to the Lyons CONNECTICUT Power Co. have asked for permit to build 
hotel at a cost of $30,000. light and power plant. 

IACKSON.—TI Samnle-Williams - Glay  & _. BRIDGEPORT.—Bids will be received un- POCATELLO.—J. D. Browning has applied 
Coloring Co. plans to erect a brick manufac. til Dec. 8 by William B, Boardman, secre- to state public utilities commission for fran 
turing plant here with a daily capacity of tary of the board of education for the con- chise to build street car line in this city. 
10,000 bricks struction of a three-story brick, 78 x 140-foot POCATELLO.—Engineers Weymouth and 

high school estimated to cost about $400,000. fenry, of recl ion. seevise ave prepar- 
A RIZ O NA James Gamble Rogers, New York City, archi- ing plans for increasing pumping capacity at 
a on a cost of $120,000. 
- = ey : _ . Py = —— 2A ag lpn dan Neptune Hardware Co. ———— $$$ $$$ ______ 

TEMPE. two-story reinforced concrete’ recently began construction on a 60 x 200-foot 
addition is to be erected at Tempe Normal two-story brick factory here. ILLINOIS 
school estimate | t cost $75,000. Peabody W ATERBURY Th y . . Garo 

— - P , ATERB .—The Waterbury Clock Co. : aR rr, me “Le. : 
& Smart, Phoenix, architects. plans to erect a five story, 50 x 182-foot brick ae. x AGO. _ yt Chicago ‘seat Mfg. Co. 
ett ee ae et NORE E> and mill construction factory here, plans for Cot bagel ways aie : - =o. io, cag E. 

c ALIFO RNIA which have been prepared by E, E. Benedict, Comoe. harles J. eber an erman ald- 

DAVIS.—The Davis Water Co, has had DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA _ uw ‘QKFGAN MJ. Douthitt, (city engi 
plans prepared for 108-foot reinforced con- alae eer, IS preparing plans tor a reinforced con- 
Le EET, ce of 200.000 eallar . at “eye s aeeaindin ie . : crete viaduct over the ravine on Sheridan 
crete tower of 30 100 gallons capacity , WASHINGTON,—Sealed proposals Wit. th coed wstivated tag tt baaity MM 

EUREKA. - Ihe Standard Oil Co., San_ received at the office of O. Wenderoth, su- Siciclidideblciniunibrsasdithdchoeit Re) BO NES oe ae 
Francisco, plans to erect a distributing plant  pervising architect, treasury department, until 
ere estimated to cost about $100,000. Dec. 27 for the construction complete of the IN D IANA 

LOS ANGELES.—The repair shops of the United States post office at Macomb, IIl. ‘ ae papayas 

: . i . i atthe SA yn is : DER Anns Ba at : 
Southern California” Edison Co. were re- | WASHINGTON.—Sealed proposals will be ,\)DERSON.—The Anderson Sheet | Metal 
cently damaged by fire with a loss of $5,000. received at the office of O. Wenderoth, su- 000: by Teen: Bivtoah, Waeert’ pate om 
The company plans to rebuild at once. pervising architect, treasury department, until ate genes sa Pie etl stan cover and 

MARYSVILLE.—The Yuba. Machine shops Jan, 2 for the construction complete, in- “ti degal rate actors gee ereigieta roll 7 hee 
have been incorporated: $10,000: by C. H, Cluding mechanical equipment, of the United , EVANSVILLE.—tThe John C. Smith Hoe 
Powell. H. C. DeWitt and M. G. DeWitt States post office at Brigham City, Utah. & Tool Co. advises it is rebuilding its fac- 

OAKI AND. T) D. J H ee . Cc 41 — tory and will more than double capacity. Af- 

KLA R 1e J. anion 0., Ala- ter Jan. 1, the company will be in the mar 
4 will erect a $100,000 ship-building plant FLORIDA ket for several new presses lh coe machin- 
1¢re. 


ery 
INDIANAPOLIS. The Payne Die Casting 


Co. advises it is making a specialty of die- 
casting red and yellow brasses and bronzes 
Castings have been produced commercially 


several months 1 incorporation. Fa- 
cilities are being enlarged and the company is 
in the market for « uipment, fur- 
and the like. 


previous to 
' 


lie shop eq 


naces 
MITCHELL.—Bids will be received until 
Jan. 1 by A. H. Kennedy, Rockport, for wa- 
er and electric light plant estimated to cost 
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SOUTH BEND, — The Bastin-Morley Co. 
has been incorporated; gas heaters; $100,000; 
by James P. Morley, John P. Hayes and 
Morley. 





IOWA 


MASON CITY.—A two-story, 82 x 120-foot 
brick armory will be erected here at an esti- 
mated cost of $40,000, bids for which have 
not yet been called for. 


KANSAS 


DOUGLAS.—Plans are being prepared by 
Albert C. Moore, a. Mo., for a _ water- 
works to consist of oil engines, driving gen- 











erators, filtration plant, motor-driven pumping 
machinery, water mains and a _ 50,000-gallon 
tower and ine Bids will be asked about 


Dec. 30. A. Ogg, city clerk, 

TOPEKA.-Bids will be received by O. K. 
Swayze, county clerk, for four bridges as 
follows: Fifteenth street bridge over the 
Shunganunga, $15,560; McKinney bridge, 
Monmouth township, $8,250; McCauley bridge, 
Auburn township, $6,980; Mud Valley bridge, 
Soldier township, $7,460. 


KENTUCKY 


BEAVER DAM.—The municipality has is- 
sued bonds for the purpose of building an 
electric light plant and water system. 

HAZARD.—Power and_ special equipment 
for a 1,000-ton mining plant will be purchased 
by the Kentucky Block Coal Co., of which 
. B. Allen is gé@neral manager. 

LEXINGTON.—The Kentucky Redrying Co. 
will build a $25,000 plant for handling to- 
bacco. Boilers will be needed. J. H. Cun- 
ningham is president. 

LOUISVILLE.—The Bills Mirror Plate Co. 
will need machinery to replace equipment in 
its plant which was destroyed by fire Nov. 27, 
with $10,000 loss. 

LOUISVILLE.—The Louisville Water Co. 
will receive bids on the installation of two 
400-horsepower water tube boilers until Dec. 
16.. Theodore Leisen is chief engineer. 

LOUISVILLE.—The Louisville Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. will need eight 500-horsepower boil- 
ers for an extension of its new plant, refer- 
ence to which was made last week. G. Wil- 
bur Hubley is chief engineer. 

TAYLORSVILLE.—A steam heating plant 
will be installed in the new court house, bids 
on which will be opened Dec. 17. 5S. 
Baird is county judge. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE.-——Sharp & Dohme will erect 
a seven-story, 100 x 132-foot addition to their 
plant. Ellicott & Emmart, architects. 

BALTIMORE.—The Coale Muffler & Safety 
Valve Co. will erect a 115 x 136-foot two- 
story brick machine shop here. 

BALTIMORE. — The Maryland Brass & 
Metal Works plans to erect a two-story, 46 
x 78-foot brick and mill construction addi- 
tion. Callis & Callis, architects. 

PALTIMORE.—Lewis Baer & Co. are re- 
ceiving bids for the erection of a four-story 
mill construction brick and concrete ware- 
house. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON. — The 
poration will erect a six-story brick and 
stone office building on Federal street at a 
cost of about $100,000. A. Lawrence Lowell, 
Cambridge, president. 

BOSTON.—Wiliam Chapman, R. C. Stur- 
gis and Richard B. Andrews, architects, have 
heen commissioned to prepare plans for erect- 
ing the new wing to the itate house. for 
which an appropriation of $900,000 has been 
made 




















Harvard University Cor- 


CHELSEA.—The Russell Box Co. plans to 
erect a three-story brick and mill construc- 
tion addition, Frederick S, Hinds, Boston, 


architect. 
NATICK.—tThe Nate Steel Equipment Co. 
as been incorporated; $10,000; by George W. 
Treve William H. Colby, M. J. McGlone, 
ick 
ADAMS.—The Carbide 


et al.. Nati if 
NORTH American 


Co. recently purchased a site here, upon 
which it plans to erect a new plant. John W. 
Nibbs is interested. 

WHITMAN,.—The G. G. Roberts Corpor- 


hardware; $50,- 
George G. Rob- 


ation has been incorporated; 
000; by George G. Roberts, 
erts Jr., et a!., Whitman, 


MICHIGAN 


BATTLE CREEK.—The LaPorte plant of 
the M. Rumely Co. is to be moved here and 
consolidated with the company’s local plant. 
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Additional machinery will be purchased. Be- 
tween 650 and 80 engines and 12 to 15 boil- 
ers are manufactured at the plant here a 
week, Charles S. Funk, president. 

BAY CITY.—The United States Pipe Co., 
manufacturer of ‘corrugated pipe for culverts 
and iron bridges, plans to move its plant 
from Battle Creek to this city. The com- 
any recently purchased a site from the 

troit, Bay City & Western railroad, upon 
which it plans to erect a 60 x 100- foot fac- 
tory building. 

DETROIT.—The Monarch Pattern Works 
has been incorporated to manufacture patterns 
with a capital of $10,000. 

SAULT STE. MARIE. — The Northern 
Foundry Co. plans to erect a new machine 
shop to take the place of the present shop. 
The plant will cost about $12,000 exclusive 
of equipment. The new building will be 
erected over and around the present structure, 
Plans call for a steel and brick structure. 


MINNESOTA 


GRANITE FALLS.—Bids will be received 
until Dec. 9 by S. O. Tjosvold, county audit- 
or, for the construction of five steel and 
concrete bridges and six concrete and 22 
ccrrugated iron culverts. 


MISSOURI 


HOPKINS.—Bids_ will be 
Dec. 10 by T. W. 
construction of a water-works 
mated to cost about $12,000. 

OZARK.—Christian county will erect a 
court house and jail 60 x 70 feet and 40 x 40 
feet of fireproof construction. Estimated cost 




















e received until 
Porter, city clerk, for the 
system, esti- 


$80,000. Architect not yet selected. Address 
proposals to S. E. Bronson, superintendent. 


ST. LOUTIS.—The Pneumatic Devices Co. 
has been incorporated; door device; $50,000; 
by Nelson S. Gotshall and Henry B. Graham. 

ST. LOUIS.—The Eureka Brass Mfg. Co. 
recently purchased a site with 300 foot front- 
age, upon which it plans to erect a foundry 
for the manufacture of brass, bronze and 
aluminum castings. Plans call for a fireproof 
brick structure estimated to cost about $50,- 
000. 

WEBSTER GROVES. —The Southwestern 
Telegraph & Telephone Co., Dallas, Tex., re- 
cently purchased a site 95 x 265 feet, upon 
which it plans to erect a new exchange build- 
ing. 
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We make a specialty of 


ABRASION IRON 


A so-calied ‘‘Hard iron’’ or 

““Semi-Steel”’ for castings 
that are subjected to severe wear, 
such as mili grinding rings, crush- 
er jaws, roller wheels, etc. 

Our mixture gives a very tough, 
long i iron, characterized 
by exceptional molecular contin- 
uity. 

Write for prices. 


The 0. S. KELLY COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 








TISCO sreevcxsrines 


FOR SEVERE SERVICE 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 


High Bridge, New Jersey 











BAYONNE.—Bids will be received Jan. 1 
by the American Cotton Oil Co. for the erec- 
tion of oil refineries at Kill Von Kull at an 
estimated cost of $500,000. Plans are being 
prepared by A. G. Zimmerman, New York 


City. 
EAST ORANGE.—The Ward Bakery Co., 


Newark, plans to erect a five-story, 205 x 
290-foot bakery here, plans for which have 
been prepared. 

METUCHEN.—J. B. Owens, New York 
City, recently purchased a. site here, upon 


which he plans to erect a $10,000 plant for 
the manufacture of art tile and mantels. 

NEWARK.—Dr. Leo Stein, Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J., and John E. Dehls, New York 
City, bave purchased a.site here, upon which 
they plan to erect a factory for the manu- 
facture of brewers’ supplies. Estimated cost 
about $40,000. 


Gray lron Castings 


Foundry 160 x 80 


Castings up to10Tons 


Pattern shop complete 
in every detail. General 
Machine Work, turning up 
to 16 ft. in diameter. Mod- 
ern shop 400 x 80. 


The Adamson Machine Co. 
AKRON, OHIO 











NEW YORK 


Woodmansee & Davidson, Inc. 


ENGI 
All Kinds of Power Plants 
SPECIALISTS in the Industrial 
Application of PRODUCER GAS 
MILWAUKEE CHICAGO 
Wells Bidg. Ist National Bank 











ALRBANY.—tThe sash and blind 


factory of 


the William H. Burton Co. was recently 
damaged by fire. Loss $15,000. 
ANTWERP.—The plant of the Feed & 
Supply Co., recently damaged by fire, will be 


rebuilt at an estimated cost of about $40,000. 

BROOKLYN.—The Franklin Kent Corpor- 
ation has been incorporated; metal products: 
$100,000; by Edwin B. Stimson. William F. 
Kosilak and Walter H. Wood, 20 Broad 
street, New York Citv. 

BUFFALO.—The Meyer 
Inc.. has been incorporated; $50,000; by Ar- 
thur W. Meyer, Clayton H. Meyer, Franklin 
D. L. Stowe, Buffalo. 

GENEVA.—The Phillinos & Clark Stove Co. 
is erecting a 60 x 100-foot, four-story brick 


addition. 
MANHATTAN.—The Kleinschmidt Electric 
incorporated: $100,000; 


Co., Inc., has been 

by Bernard Kleinschmidt. Wm. Kleinschmidt 
and Frederick Kleinschmidt, 429 East Fifty- 
eighth street, New York City 
MINEOLA.—Two additional wings are to 
be® erected to the court house at a cost of 
about $200,000, plans for which are being 
prepared by William B. Tubby, New York 


Motor Car Co., 


ity. 
SYRACUSE.—Henry Schmeer, manufactur- 


Right Here 


is a mighty good place to get the atten- 
You will be sur- 


tion of our readers. 
prised at the low rate. 


Advertising Manager, 


The Iron Trade Review 


CLEVELAND 











ROUND WIRE 


Iron—Steel— All Finishes For 
Ropes—Screen Cloth—Brooms— 
Spring Mattresses—Clips— 
Staples—Stone Wire—Bundling 
Wire. Fine Wires our Specialty. 


The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 




















The Production 
of Malleable 
Castings 


By Ricuarp Mo.pENKE 


A practical treatise on the proc- 
esses involved in the manufact- 
ure of Malleable Cast Iron. 

The first and only book ever 
published. 


CONTENTS OF CHAPTERS 

History, Early Development and Present 
Importance of the Malleable Iron 
Indust 

Characteristics of Malleable Cast Iron. 

The Testing of Malleable Cast Iron. 

The Pattern Shop. 

Molding Methods in the Malleable 
Foundry. 

Melting Processes. 

The Construction and Operation of the 
Air Furnace. 

Construction and Operation of the Open- 
Hearth Furnace. 

The Use of Gas Producers in Malleable 
Foundries. 

Mixing the Charges for Malleable Iron. 

Casting Malleable Iron. 

Annealing Malleable Castings. 

Characteristics of Malleable Furnaces. 

Use of Pyrometer in Annealing Room. 

Cost of Malleable Castings. 

Index. 


150 pages, 35 tllustrations, cloth. 
$3.00 postpaid. 


Practical 
Alloying 


By J. F. BucHanan 


The most comprehensive and 
thorough treatise on alloying that 
has yet been published. The 
author is a practical man of many 
years’ experience and has written 
this book with a view of meeting 
the every-day needs of the foun- 
dryman. 













































CONTENTS 
Metal Refining, Ancient and Modern. 
The Properties of Alloys. 
History and Peculiarities of Alloys. 
Some Difficulties of Alloying. 
Methods of Making Alloys. 
Color of Alloys. 
The Notation of Alloys. 
Standard Alloys. 
Foundry Mixtures. 
White Metals. 
Solders, Novelty Metals, Etc. 
Fluxes Alloys. 
Gates and Risers Alloys. 
About Crucibles, Tables. 
The tables alone are worth many times 
the price of the book. 


205 pages, 41 illustrations, cloth. 
$2.50 postpaid. 
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boxes, plans to erect a three-story, 50 
)-foot factory estimated to cost about 
0, plans for which have been prepared 


by Merrit C. Conway. 

SYRACUSE.—The F. S. & D. Mig. Co. 
advises it is incorporated to manufacture an 
automobile heater. It is of aluminum, util- 


izing 
is to 


the exhaust from the engine. A factory 
be erected next spring, including foun- 


dry and machine shop. Other specialties are 


to be 
ident, 


manufactured also. Officers are: Pres- 
G, N. Deas; vice president, James W. 


Farrar; secretary-treasurer, Allen H, Smith; 


manager, Vern R. Smith. 

UTICA.—The Utica & Mohawk Valley Cot- 
ton mills will erect a two-story, 63 x 164-foot 
addition. 

UTICA.—The Spring Valley Chemical & 
Mfg. Co. is erecting a 140 x 160-foot and a 
50 x 150-foot addition, 

_WATERVLIET.—The erection of a new 
city hall to cost $60,000 is under considera- 
tion. 
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OREGON 


_BEND.—The plant of the Bend Sash & 
Door Co. was damaged by fire. Loss of $6,000. 

CLATSON.—Town trustees have granted a 
franchise to Seaside Light & Power Co. to 
extend wires and poles through town. 

EUGENE.—Voters of Oregon have author- 
ized $175,000 bond issue for new buildings 
for state university. 

LA GRANDE.-—P. A. Foley will erect an 
eight-story brick and steel hotel building at 
a cost of $125,000. 

PORTLAND.—The plant of the Pacific 
Cooperage Co. was damaged by fire. Loss 
$40,000. 

PORTLAND.—H. W. Downing, architect, 
Abington building, is drawing plans for $250,- 
006 apartment house. 

PRINEVILLE.—The Deschutes Power Co. 
will replace steam pumps with centrifugal, 
800-gallon pump and a 200-gallon Gould pump. 

SANDY.—Botkin & McCormick have ap- 
plied to council for franchise to stretch power 
wires through town. 








CONCORD.—The Cabarrus Motor Co, has 








been incorporated; $10,000; by Parks Mt- 
Lafferty, J. C. McCanless and E, A. Mc- 
Canless. 
OHIO 
CANTON.—The Wheeling & Lake Erie 


railroad plans to erect a freight house here 


estimat 


ed to cost about $100,000. 


CANTON.—The Knight Tire & Rubber Co. 


recent! 
tions 


y began construction oh three addi- 
two buildings to be three stories, 75 x 
5 


125 feet, and the other, two stories, 55 x 125 


feet. 
CHI 
Co. pl 


plast. Boat 
CIN 


Estimated cost $110,000. 
LLICOTHE.—The Mead Paver & Pulp 
ans to erect a $450,000 addition to its 


INNATI.—Some light equipment to be 


used for repairing automobiles will be needed 


by the 


Government Square garage, which will 


be located on Fifth street, near Main street, 


Cincinr 
L. 50 


iati. The site is 33 x 110 feet with an 
x 66 feet. E. H. Maffey, of Cincin- 


nati, will be the proprietor of the garage. 
CINCINNATI.—Bids will be received until 


Dec, 9 
ers, C 


by the Board of Hospital commission- 
incinnati, for the following equipment 


to be used in the new Tuberculosis sanitarium: 


Boilers 
tracks, 
equipm 


, stokers, smoke connections, coal cars, 
scales, refrigerating plant and laundry 
ent. Walter G. Franz, Cincinnati, is 


the engineer in charge. 

CINCINNATI. — New equipment for the 
manufacture of boxes will soon be required 
by two firms in Cincinnati. McWilliams & 
Schulte will increase the size of their plant at 


Court 
& Son 
of 200 
Street. 


and McLean streets, and P. T. Baker 
will build an addition with a frontage 
feet to their factory on West Liberty 


CINCINNATI.—From all indications, a_ 12- 


story 


loft and light manufacturing building 


will be erected at the southwest corner of 
Sixth and Sycamore streets, Cincinnati, by Val 
Duttenhofer, of that city. The site which is 
90 x 140 feet, has been purchased for $100,- 


000. 
cost alt 
are no 


It is estimated that the building will 
yout $300,000. Estimates and sketches 
w being prepared by several firms of 


architects. 


COS 


HOCTON.—The county commissioners 


will issue $100,000 in bonds for the rebuild- 


ing of 
March. 


bridges destroyed by the floods last 


GALION.—The Galion Iron Works, Galion, 
O., has increased its capital stock from $10,- 


000 to 
tensive 


MT. 


$100,000. It is expected that some ex- 
additions will be made to the plant. 
VERNON.—The C. & G, Cooper Co. 


is installing three 21% x 24 twin tandem gas 


engines 
Taft, 


for the Southern California Gas Co., 


Cal. The same size installation is be- 


ing put in at Bigheart, Okla., for the Quapaw 
Gas Co. These bring the output of Cooper 


gas gy 
pow 
TE F 


plans t 


lers Sti 


gines for 1913 to over 10,500  horse- 


IN.—The Baltimore & Ohio railroad 
© construct a concrete dam near Kel- 
ation west of here at a cost of $65,000. 


TOLEDO,—The Duncan Co. is to build a 
storage and office building, : plans for which 
will be ready shortly for bidders, 





OKLAHOMA 





OKL 


AHOMA CITY.—The American Rail 


Joint Co. has been incorporated; rail joints; 


$50,000; by W. F. Baker, A. J. McMahan 
and T. J. McMahan. 
TULSA.—The Succor Rod Pulling Machine 


Co. ha 


$10,000; 


Peter 





s been incorporated; pulling machines; 
by W. B. Bryan, J. B. Dunlap and 
Deichman. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CRESCENTDALE.—The Crescent Portland 
Cement Co. is installing two 1,500-kilowatt 
Curtis turbines to operate Genera! Electric 
generators, vacuum pumps, condensing and 
electrical apparatus. 

FRANKLIN.—The Eclipse Oil Works plans 
to make additions to its plant here estimated 
to cost $100.000. 

HARRISBURG.—The Atlantic Coal & Iron 
Co. has been incorporated to manufacture 
and deal in iron, steel and other’ metals; 
$100,000; by M. C. Miller, E. First, Harris- 
burg; W. J. Maloney, Wilmington, Del. 

PITTSBURGH. The Epping-Carpenter Pump 
Co. has taken a contract for a 12,000,000-gal- 
lon crank and fly wheel pumping engine for 
the city of Jacksonville, Fla. 

PITTSBURGH.—The Jackson Engineering 
Co., Pittsburgh, has received an order for a 
26 x 48-inch Allis-Chalmers engine from. the 
Thornton Fire Brick Co., Thornton, W. Va. 

PITTSBURGH.—The Heine Safety’ Boiler 
Co., St. Louis, through its Pittsburgh office, 
wili install four 250-horsepower water tube 
boilers in the boiler plant of the municipal 
water works at Erie, Pa. 

PITTSBURGH.—The Mesta Machine Co. 
will equip the blowing engines at the blast 
furnace of the Girard Iron Co., Girard, O., 
with air heads, provided with new Mesta 
plate valves. 

PITTSBURGH.—Max Solomon, owner of 
the Wheatland Rolling Mill, Wheatland, Pa., 
denies a report, circulated by newspapers in 
this district, that the plant soon will be put 
into operation. 

PITTSBURGH.—The Kerr Turbine Co., 
Wellsville, N. Y., represented by R. M. Rush, 
Oliver building. Pittsbureh, will install two 
large turbine-driven centrifugal pumps to sup- 
ply feed water for the new power plant of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 





PITTSBURGH.—tThe Green Engineering 
Co., Pittsburgh, has taken a contract from 
Dilworth, Porter & Co., Ltd., this city, for 
the installation of pneumatic  ash-handling 
ecuipment. Orton & Steinbrenner, Chicago, 
will install coal-handling equipment in the 
Dilworth-Porter plant. 

SUNBURY.—The Sunbury Water Co. plans 
to construct a pumping station esti imated to 
cost $15,000, contract for which was recently 
awarded to H. E. Ahrens Re ading, Pa. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


WATERTOWN. The Farmers’ Oil Tractor 
Co., Charles City, Ia., plans to move to this 
city, where a new plant will be erected, site 
for which tas been secured. 


TENNESSEE 














NASHVILLE.—BPoilers and special ma- 
chines will be needed for a laundry to be es- 
tablished here by D. M. Bright. 

NASHVILLE.~—A veneer mill will be built 
and equipped by A. B. Ransom and others. A 
boiler; engine and rotary lathe will be pur- 
chased. His company has $15,000 capital 
stoc 

OOLTEWAH. J. P. Parker will be in the 
market for motors and knitting machines for 
an underwear or hosiery mill which he _ will 
establish here. 





TEXAS 


ABILENE.—Taylor county commissione rs 
will erect a three-story fireproof. 80 x 140-foot 
house, estimated to cost $150,000. 
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